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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or tnjury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MISS. 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested tt will be made al 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with, 

*,* This week's issue of COUNTRY LIFE contains a Supplement that 
will be of exceptional interest to sportsmen. 


THE VACATION. | 


ITII the advent of the Twelfth of August begins 
in goo.l earnest what is called the ‘ silly season ”’ 
in London, and, as a matter of fact, we have 
already received in this office proofs of its speedy 
advent, one correspondent having sent us a tale 

of the sea-serpent, and another an account of a gigantic goose- 
berry. Dut, jesting aside, this period of quiet ought to be most 
timely and fruitful at the present crisis in our affairs. The pages 
of Country Lire, as far as possible, are kept clear cf contro- 
versial subjects, our vocation being the homelier one of furthering 
as far as we can the wholesome pleasures of the open air. But, 
at the same time, no one with a love of his country can affect to 
be blind to the critical nature of the occasion. The proposals 
of Mr. Chamberlain are undeniably of the very first 
importance, equally to those who approve and those who 
disapprove of Preferential Tariffs, and at present tiey 
are not ripe for platform discussion. As soon as_ they 
become the question on which elections are to be decided, 
then discussion of them becomes a matter of mere heat and 
passion, and in the end the finest rhetorician carries the day. 
But this is not a matter on which eloquence ought to incline us 
one way or the other. it is a question that can be settled by 
figures and figures only. The basis of the proposals is the 
business plea that they are intended to increase the commercial 
prosperity of the Empire. The objection made to them is 
equally and as strictly business—that they will not increase 
but destroy this commerce. Now if it were possible, it were 
most earnestly to be desired that at least the preliminary stages 
of the enquiry should be conducted on the principle of light 
without heat. As soon as a party shibboleth is framed out of 
the subject, then reason and sense and logic bid a long farewell to 
it. To take one example—if Mr. Chamberlain were to suggest 
the taxation of wheat, the most potent argument in the hands of 
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his opponents would be one that has done duty before in many 
an electoral battle, namely, a huge placard showing a very big 
Free Trade loaf and a very small Protectionist one. Without 
in any way wishing to disparage Free Traders, we may describ. 
this as an appeal to something quite other than reason. 

Fortunately during the “silly season” the jaded legislato: 
loves better to shoot grouse or stalk deer in a Highland forest 
than to talk politics. Those who are left behind are the fittest to 
discuss these questions, because they are not in the fevered atmo. 
sphere of Parliament, and the interests they have to serve ar: 
national rather than individual. We hope, therefore, that the 
papers, instead of following their usual custom, and opening thei 
columns to such fascinating subjects as “Is Life Wort) 
Living ?”’ or the ‘‘ Grievances of Domestic Servants,” will invite 
their readers, irrespective of the principles they hold, to discuss 
this question, not with heated and angry word, but in the light 
of actual facts. An answer can be found to it as certainly as a 
answer can be found to any question in mathematics. Probably 
before our words get into print some report of the enquiry sct 
afoot by Mr. Balfour will have been printed; in fact, the rumour 
goes that it has already been seen. We do not expect, howeve, 
that it will be final, either on one side or the other. The policy 
of a great nation never has been, and never can be, satisfactorily 
worked out by a mere expert in statistics. In fact, the statisticia. 
is only the more or less capable clerk who gets together the 
material on which the master-mind works. Yet this san 
material; which must eventually guide statesmen in th 
decision, is that on which every subject of the King has to mal 
up his mind. What is wanted as supplement to the report of the 
expert enquiry is a clear statement of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
At present we have only vague surmise and still more vague 
speechifying to go on. In fact, one finds it hard to understand 
how, with so very roving a commission, the statisticians could go 9 
work to any good effect. There are two distinct lines on which 
reform might proceed. One, which would have for its justi'- 
cation the consolidation of the Empire, is for us to protect those 
articles which are produced in the Colonies—that is to say, wheat, 
meat of various kinds, and wool. The other idea isthe ordinary 
sort of protection against machinery, and foreign goods of eveiy 
description. Mr. Chamberlain will probably find that taken 
together the two fori too large a mouthful, and therefore it 
would facilitate effectual discussion if he would tell us precisely 
what is to be the first step in his programme. I[‘rom an outside 
point of view it is possible to see that much may be said on either 
side of the argument. Farmers and landlords who have suffered 
from about a quarter of a century of steady depression 
would be more than human if they did not lend a favour- 
able ear to a scheme that would incidentally raise prices 
for them. On the other hand stands the working-man, 
who constitutes the electorate, and those will charm very wisely 
who charm him into giving a little more for his loaf on the 
chance of getting better wages. It is a subject on which the 
rising young politicians of the day may train their el »quence. 
If there is one so golden-mouthed that he can carry a 
working-class audience with him on this matter, he may rest 
assured of having a great future before him in the House of 
Commons. 

However, this is trenching on the controversial, and our 
plea is rather that the question should be coldly and quietly 
examined, with a view to ascertaining its true bearings, and here 
the men who sit apart and work at figures are more trustworthy 
than those engaged in business, because it is natural for every 
business man to hanker fora little protection for himself, even if 
he prefer that all the rest of the world should be Free Traders. 
Yet it is right that every voice should be heard. In the 
multitude of counsellors, said the Wise Man, there is wisdom, 
and besides, it would be foolish in the extreme to let the mere 
prejudices of politics and surroundings interfere with our 
deliberation. It would be just the same as if a man were 
to allow some private passion to turn him from a course on which 
his prosperity depended. It is true that a nation no more than 
an individual can afford every now and then to fling its 
principles into the melting-pot to be remoulded, nor can you 
more than once in a while pull a plant up by the roots to see 
how it is growing. but, on the other hand, there are great 
occasions on which an Empire or a man must be prepared, at 
peril of his welfare, to take his most cherished belief in hai 
and if reason convince him that he has been on the wro 
tack, the true and only real consistency is for him to fli 
what was no rational belief, but only a superstition, ov: 
board and change his course. 


IR 
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Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a picture of Lady Newtow- 

Butler. She is the daughter of the late Major-Gene: 

Sir Henry Tombs, V.C., K.C.B., and was married to Lod 
Newtown-Butler in 1891. 
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IS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. leads what 
must be nearly the most active life of anyone in his 
domains. No sooner is one tour or visit over than 


he is ready to begin another. On ‘Tuesday he 

left England for Marienbad, travelling incognito as 
the Duke of Lancaster, and till the end of the month it is 
expected that he will pass his time at various German watering- 
places. On August 31st he is going to pay a formal visit to the 
Emperor of Austria at Vienna, and as soon as that is over he 
intends to go to Scotland and spend the autumn in that Highland 
home of which his revered mother was so fond. 





President Roosevelt never shirks the responsibility of 
speaking his mind to the nation of which he is head, and his 
letter to the Governor of Indiana on lynching is as timely a 
word of warning as he has spoken. This crime has been very 
much on the increase in the United States recently, and has 
mostly been committed in the case of coloured men who have 
been guilty, or thought to be guilty, of offences that certainly 
entitle them to no pity. At the same time, as the President 
says, every man is entitled toa hearing, and when a mob takes 
justice into its own hands it is as likely to punish the innocent 
as the guilty. Moreover, violence of this kind must have the 
effect of causing drastic laws to be put into force against it, and 
thus the citizen who joins in lynching is injuring not only 
the immediate object of his wrath, but his own innocent fellow- 
citizens. The President of the United States would be unworthy 
of the position he holds if he were not most resolutely to set 
himself to the rooting out of this growing evil in the Republic. 


On the whole, it will be admitted even by those who are 
not altogether friendly to Lord Curzon that he has been one of 
the best Viceroys we have ever had in India, and it is a cause 
for no small satisfaction that his term of office is to be prolonged. 
It must have been a great pleasure to Lord Curzon to have been 
able to send home the report about the crop prospects which 
was published a few days ago. Except in Burmah, and in one 
other district where rain has been deficient, the outlook is 
cheerful, and there is every hope that the supply of food in India 
will this year be more abundant than it has been for some long 
time past. Those who realise what famine means to our 
fellow-subjects in India will appreciate the amount of suffering 
that is likely to be obviated if the promise of a good harvest 
be fulfilled. 


Sir James Blyth has produced an alternative scheme to that 
of Mr. Chamberlain for welding the Empire together. He is 
against Protection, but in place of it he would establish a system 
of bounties, or, as he puts it, he would “ encourage agriculture 
by making from our Exchequer for a term of years a direct 
grant to the treasury of each Colony, based upon the quantity of 
any produce or raw material coming to us from that Colony over 
and above the quantity now being shipped.” His reason for 
doing this is, putting the matter in figures: In the United 
Kingdom we consume about 141,000,coocwt. of wheat annually. 
Of these 33,000,000cwt. are home-grown, 25,000,00ocwt. come 
from the Colonies, and 83,000,ooocwt. from foreign countries. 
His hope is that by subsidising Colonial producers these figures 
might be entirely changed. In other words, that the bulk of the 
wheat ought to come from the Colonies, and only a fraction from 
abroad. The scheme is plausible, but hitherto the object of the 
greatest English statesmen and economists has been to keep 
Protection on a natural footing. This scheme would do the 
reverse. It falls between two stools, and is neither Free Trade 
nor Protection. 


We write too early to have anything to say about the actual 
shooting on the Twelfth, though from private correspondence we 
get nothing but gloomy forebodings. They, however, had 
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no effect in lessening the rush to the North on the nights of the roth 
and the r1th, no fewer than 350 “‘ sleepers’ having been engaged. 
The great terminal railway stations in London were described, in 
a phrase one seems to have heard before, as ‘‘ scenes of bustle and 
confusion.” They spoke eloquently of the joy felt at the prospect 
of getting away to the moors, and also afforded practical testimony 
to the increased number of people capable of paying for the most 
expensive of amusements. Fora long time now the ‘* sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall” will be forsaken for glen and corrie. 


Twenty years ago such news as we have been receiving 
from the East would have set all Europe in a fever of excite- 
ment. For then the Eastern Question, as it was called, was the 
key of the foreign politics, both of ourselves and our continental 
neighbours. Now the issues have broadened and extended, but 
still the disturbances that are taking place in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria have the appearance of a storm-cloud, which may 
bring endless misfortunes with it. The arrangement under which 
Austria and Russia have been working towards pacification is a 
merely temporary one. ‘There is not a capital city in Europe 
where the possession of Constantinople is not considered to be an 
object of the first importance, and not all the apparent giving in 
of Abdul Hamid will convince others that the Porte has any real 
concern about life or property. In answer to the Czar’s telegram 
it is said that the murderers of the Russian Minister are to be 
brought to justice, and two squadrons of troops have been sent 
to Monastir, but, on the other hand, the revolutionists have 
themselves appealed to the Powers, and none can see where the 
quarrel is going to end. For the next few weeks the march of 
events in the East will be watched with quickened and dramatic 
interest. 


SCOTLAND. 

I stretch my arms to the distant hills, 
O’ the dear, dark North ! 

And a passionate longing my sad heart fills 
To go forth—to go forth. 

Oh the wide brown sweep of the moorland heath 
In the keen, sweet air! 

And the dark pinewood in the valley beneath— 
To be there—to be there! 

And the little white lodge perched up on the hill 
By the wee burn’s spray ; 

And the kind warm hearts that remember still— 
Far away—far away ! B..€.. Hi. 


The Commission which the Secretary of State for War 
appointed in August, 1900, to proceed to South Africa, and to 
enquire into ‘“‘the nature, pathology, causation, and preven- 
tion of dysentery, and its relationship to enteric fever,” can 
scarcely have been as harmonious as an up-river picnic party— 
unless, that is, each individual member had an_ ultra-normal 
faculty for concealing his sentiments during the tour. It was 
arranged to divide'the work into two parts—(a) laboratory work ; 
(b) inspection of camps, water supply, etc. A undertakes the 
first part, B and C the second. That was the arrangement, 
and it is, therefore, somewhat surprising to find Part I. of the 
Commission’s report signed by A, Part II. by C, whilst B contents 
himself with a prefatory ‘ Statement,” in which, while taking no 
exception to Part I., he is “‘bound to dissent” from much of 
Part II. Certainly his dissent is forcible enough. Not to put 
too fine a point upon it, B, who isa R.A.M.C. officer—so is A, 
by the way—goes for C, who is a distinguished civilian, tooth and 
nail, in a series of numbered paragraphs. It was almost certain, 
of course, that a R.A.M.C. officer would not agree in every 
particular with a civilian on questions of the joint working of 
civilian and military surgeons, but in this instance the split in the 
camp is complete. So far from arriving at the verdict of the 
Commission, then, we are now merely in possession of the 
individual opinions of A, B, and C, and the public is left to judge 
between them in a bulky Parliamentary Blue-book. 


If the approaching horse show of the Royal Dublin Society 
is to be taken as any criterion, the entries received for 1t would 
show that the horse-breeding industry is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The number of entries received is 1,423, which has only 
been once beaten, viz., in 1897, when the figures were 1,431. 
The show--which opens on Tuesday of next week, and continues 
till Friday, the 28th—promises to be a very fine one, and the 
attendance is expected to be a bumper one. The hunters, as 
usual, form the great feature of the show, making a total of very 
close on the thousand, no fewer than 635 being ‘‘ made”’ hunters. 
One class alone is only one short of 200, another has 159, and 
another 125, entries, so it may be imagined that the judges’ part 
is no trifling one to adjudicate where so many enter into 
competition. The King’s visit is directing special attention to 
Ireland this year, and it is thought the visitors to Dublia 
Show wi!l be more numerous than ever. 








It appears that the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
has not yet given up the idea of tobacco culture as an industry 
which can be successfully pursued. At one time Ireland made 
a large revenue out of tobacco. In the reign of Charles II. the 
cultivation of tobacco was forbidden in the United Kingdom on 
the ground that it interfered with revenue interests; that the 
collection of the duty on fields of tobacco would be more difficult 
and expensive than the present mode of levying it off dry leaves 
at the Custom House. Subsequently, the Act of Charles II. 
was repealed as far as Ireland was concerned, and it was allowed 
to be grown there till the accession of William IV. in 1830, when 
a prohibitory statute was again passed. A report is extant, 
drawn up by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1830, 
showing that the climate of Ireland was suitable to the growth 
of tobacco, and that the tobacco-worm, which did such havoc in 
other countries, did not thrive there. The Irish farmer, how- 
ever, has not a proper conception of the way the crop should be 
grown, and he has to face the unrestricted competition of the 
agriculturists of foreign countries, so that he is heavity handi- 
capped, and it is very doubtful if he could even make it a sure- 
paying crop. In a discussion on tobacco-growing at the Cork 
I:xhibition, it was stated by an excellent authority that it could 
only be grown with profit by the small occupier whose family 
could supply all the necessary labour, which is considerable. 
The same authority said that the small farmers outside the 
Province of Ulster had no experience in growing industrial 
plants, in which quality was of more importance than quantity, 
and they were notoriously deficient in their methods of conducting 
the elementary agriculture they practised. 


In spite of what is said—truly enough said too, no doubt— 
about the speculative nature of hops as a crop and the increasing 
competition of foreign countries in supplying the markets’ demands, 
it is evident to anyone acquainted with the western border of 
Kent, and considering the fields with an observant eye, that the 
hop gardens show a steady tendency to stretch and extend them- 
selves in that direction, and across the Kent borders into Sussex. 
So in spite of the complaints of the hop-grower, without which 
he would scarcely be either farmer or Briton, we may infer that, 
on the whole, there is profit to be made out of British-grown 
hops in the right soil and climate. No man in his senses would 
engage his capital in a crop that requires so much trouble spent 
on it unless he had reasonable hope of an adequate return; and 
the farmer of West Kent is eminently a min in his senses, as 
one begins to learn so soon as one begins to do business with 
him. We may be sure that, taking one year with another, he 
does not grow hops at a loss. 


Recent events would make it appear that the British alarm 
in regard to the American trusts was somewhat premature. 
Over the whole area covered by these bodies, and involving a 
capital of many millions, the average percentage paid comes to 
only about one and a-quarter—not so good as British Consols, 
and the security might almest be described as flimsy. It is 
all very well to describe those financial manceuvres of Mi. 
Pierpont Morgan and his friends as gigantic and Napoleonic, 
but we have to remember that before any profit is possible it is 
necessary for them to buy up an enormous number of businesses, 
so that they can make a monopoly of the trade. Now the 
expenditure involved in this is so large that a great risk has to 
be undertaken, and in the end there is no certainty that success 
will be achieved. This is being brought home in the most 
practicable manner possible to the American investors, and will 
do more than all the preaching in the world to show them the 
unsoundness of the principle of trusts. 


We are glad to record the fact that in connection with the 
University Extension Meeting the Elizabethan Stage Society 
produced Marlowe's ‘‘ King Edward IJ.” at the New Theatre, 
Oxford. Sufficient attention has not, in our opinion, been given 
to the hero of the “ mighty line.” To some extent, no doubt, 
this is due to the fact that Marlowe died so early and in such 
unfortunate circumstances that he never had the opportunity of 
fully perfecting his gift, and yet what he has left behind him is 
as fine of its kind as anything produced during the great times in 
which he lived. It is a wonder that some of our enterprising 
actor-managers have not thought of producing ‘* Doctor Faustus.”’ 
Goethe was great enough to recognise how much stronger it was 
than anything he could do, and left his own poem incomplete, 
lest it should be brought into comparison with the magnificent 
last scene of Marlowe’s play. The piece of sensationalism which 
Sir Henry Irving played under the name of “ Faust” some years 
ago would not have been tolerated in an age when the taste for 
dramatic work was purer and stronger than it is at present. If 
our greatest actor had revived Marlowe's play, he would have 
done something for which scholars might have been grateful to 
him. 
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Debts of honour, it has been sarcastically said, are so called 
because they can be, and often are, repudiated. But, speaking 
as a County Court judge, the Hon. Arthur Russeil had some 
wholesome remarks to make on them the other day. The 
Gaming Acts, had been pleaded as the defence to an action over a 
dishonoured cheque. He had to give judgment for the defendant, 
but he deprived him of his costs, and told him that ‘to evade a 
betting debt was every whit as dishonourable as to evade an 
ordinary debt.” His opinion that the Gaming Acts, instead of 
being a discouragement, are an incentive to dishonest persons 
to bet, demands careful consideration. One of the French Kings 
almost put a stop to duelling in his reign by insisting that no 
fight should end till one of the combatants was killed; and on 
the same principle, it might stop at least some betting if payment 
were enforced. 


THE MOTHER. 


Across the wood the warin wind calls, 
The sunset creeps from tree to tree, 
And whispers round her garden walls 
Its tender benedicite. 
And to her ears such songs unfold, 
As voice some heavenly refrain ; 
And strange pure secrets, that are told 
To those who sinile and suffer pain. 


Beyond the gate she cannot go, 
Where they have vanished, one by one, 
Into a world she may not know, 
Each sturdy careless little son. 
So short a while they stayed, and went 
Serene and solemn from her breast, 
And boy-like but a moment bent 
For her heart’s blessing on their quest. 


So short a while they stayed, and all 
The great woods echo an old song, 

And down the hollow vistas fall 
Faint footsteps, wandering along. 


So eagerly they went, and now 
The blossoms and the birds confess, 
And each unfolding fragrant bough, 
The garden’s wistful emptiness. 


Yet she had smiled as they went forth, 
So brave a sinile, they ne’er forgot, 
A heritage that time, nor wrath, 
Nor any deed of man may blot. 


And some, who found the battle sore, 
Perchance had trembled in the fray, 

But for the voice, in their heart's core, 
That sped them forth at dawn of day. 


Athwart the quiet garden plot, 
The shadows silently descend ; 
3ut she is watching still, I wot, 
The twilight paths she may not tend, 
And with a faith, that falters not, 
The old gate, at the garden’s end. 
H. H. BASHFORD. 


We notice that a writer in one of our morning contempo- 
raries has been drawing attention to the curious love of 
abbreviations characteristic of the age we livein. The examples 
that he gives are such words as tram and pram, and the use of 
letters such as R.L.S., C.B., W.E.H., and so forth. One 
reason for this accounts also for the use of slang—it is the 
desire of people accustomed to being frugal in their use of words 
to get to the point as quickly as possible, and whether it be 
through an abbreviation, a piece of street slang, or any other 
way, they do not stop to consider. Purity of language, we are 
afraid, must not be placed in the category of lost ideals, and the 
man who turned his phrases as we may suppose Lord Chesterfield 
to have done, would now be laughed to scorn. All the same, it is 
not certain that we have gained everything and lost nothing by 
the change. There was a certain elegance in the old polite 
manner of speech that had a grace not to be found in our curt 
and abrupt manners. 


At the Langham Hotel, recently, Mr. Auberon Herbert 
delivered a lecture that, apart from its more scientific interest, 
suggests a new joy and a new interest in country rambles. It 
had for its subject matter a large number of flints which he had 
found in pits in the New Forest district, bearing in some cases a 
very striking resemblance in their outlines to human faces. It 
is Mr. Herbert’s theory that these are the productions of men of 
the pre-glacial period, and that we see in these sculpted flint 
faces types of three distinct races. The first had the hair worn 
high above the forehead, a second type is of a race that wore the 
hair flattened back from the temples, and the third has negroid 
characteristics. From these stones, which seem as if they had 
been sculpted by the human hand and intention, Mr. Herbert 
even goes so far as to deduce the characters of the different races 
who were at once the models and the artists. His exhibits were 
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confirmed by others from Kent and Dorsetshire that had been 
collected by Mr. W. M. Newton. These were larger than those 
from the New Forest. In whatever degree the exhibition and 
the inferences from the stones exhibited were convincing, there 
is certainly an added joy to the country walk in the prospect of 
finding a sculpted flint reproducing the features of a remote 
ancestor and worked by his hand. 

The season just past seems to have been the worst on record 
for the biggest fish in the world that is caught with rod and line, 
that is to say, the tuna of Catalina Island off the Californian 
coast. The tuna is just the tunny of the Mediterranean, but it 
appears that it cannot be induced to take bait in the 
Mediterranean. In the bay of Catalina Island they angle for it 
with the flying-fish ; and the biggest fish caught with rod and 
line, as well as the average of fish caught, is just a little above 


COWES WEEK 


OWES WEEK is the high-water mark of the English 
yachting season; alike on the social and sporting side 
it is an event that cannot be ignored by the chronicler. 
It is not always that he can find something new to 
note ashore, s 

for the wheel of pro- 
gress has so far left 
the stuffy little town 
at the mouth of the 
Medina almost  un- 
touched. Many times 
it has been remarked 
that except for the 
absolute owners of 
houses in the vicinity 
the | accommodation 
available is amazingly 
primitive, and you 
may take it for 
granted that visitors 
to Cowes this summer 
have found the place 
no less primitive than 
of yore. Afloat, how- 
ever, there is generally 
something instructive 
and interesting going 
on, and it may, there- 
fore, be well to devote 
the main part of these 
few notes to “things 
seen” in the’ Solent 
itself, and to confine 
treatment of our text 
in its social aspect to 
a single closing para- 
graph. 

The King arrived 


from Ireland on the 
Sunday—it was as 
though the regatta 


could scarcely begin 
without him—and the 
Victoria and Albert 
made fast to her 
accustomed buoy, at 
which she lay, tower- 
ing over the other 
vessels in the roads, 
throughout the week. 
My Lords Com- 
missioners had told oft 
the Edinburgh to act 
as guard-ship during 
their Majesties’ stay, 
and what with the 
Osborne lying a few 
hundred yards in shore 
from the Victoria and 
Albert, and the Racer 
up the river, the 
British Navy was 
fairly well represented. 
But the training brig 
Martin was missing, 
and we who had been 
accustomed to see her 
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the tarpon. Moreover, the tuna has the advantage over the 
other of being edible. It is a mackerel, whereas the tarpon is a 
herring. The comparative failure of the tuna angling season 
this year is ascribed by some to the presence of the fish they call 
the sardine on the Californian coasts in very large numbers, so 
that the tuna have preferred to feed on them rather than to be at 
the pains of catching the elusive flying-fish ; and the alternative 
suggestion, which has the merit of accounting at the same time 
for a notable absence of some other species of fish, is that they 
have been driven away by the “ red-water,” as it is called—that 
is to say, by the presence on top of the sea of myriads of tiny 
organisms of a reddish colour, that give the sea a beautiful 
aspect, but an unsavoury odour. Considering how many 
English go after the tarpon, it is curious how few, comparatively, 
go for the tuna. The experience of the present season will 
not encourage them to the new quest. 


ONCE MORE. 


boys rowing, and rowing right well, in some of the boat races on 
Town Regatta day, could not repress our regret that the abolition 
of masts and spars should deprive Cowes Week of a picturesque 
feature, and one that brought vividly before the mind the 
days of Nelson and 
the great sea-captains. 
His Majesty’s vast 
affairs had prevented 
him from following in 
person the various 
regattas round the 
coast, and he, in 
common with those 
of his subjects whose 
business had __ kept 
them inland through- 
out the London season, 
must have been 
chiefly interested in 
the Fife yawl Valdora. 
She is the only new 
boat in the big handi- 
cap class, and her past 
doings with the Bona 
and the rest pointed to 
a fast vessel and a fine 
yawl. Her owner, Mr. 
Douglas’ Kerr, not 
being a member of the 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron, she could 
not compete for the 
King’s Cup. On the 
day of that ‘blue 
riband of the surf,” 
the Royal Southamp- 
ton Yacht Club offered 
prizes for similarly- 
situated yachts, and 
the Bona and Thérése, 
two other big yawls, 
fought a duel, in which 
the former failed to 
wipe off the half-hour’s 


e 


time allowance that 
she was set to concede 
to the latter. The 


Valdora—she _ is 108 
tons Thames measure- 
ment — was barred 
from this race, as it 
was for vessels exceed- 
ing IIo tons, and in 
the second handicap, 
starting at scratch, she 
failed to beat the old 
Irex, who was exactly 
suited by the weather 
conditions. What a 
host of memories this 
splendid cutter’s con- 
tinued successes must 
revive in the minds of 
some! 

On the opening 
day, under the auspices 
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Yacht Club, the Valdora showed quite her best form. There 
was a handicap for vessels over 100 tons, T.M., and here, getting 
away with the lead at the start, she managed to beat the Bona 
and Namara fairly comfortably; under the conditions then 
prevailing it is open to doubt whether, had neither the Brynhild 
carried away her gaff nor the Thérése her bowsprit, the result 
would have been different. The Royal London’s schooner 
handicap yielded good sport, and the Meteor’s victory over the 
Adela and the Cicely gave us a taste of her quality, and pointed 
to an obvious possibility of the German Emperor once more 
winning the King’s Cup next day. But none could have foreseen 
that the race of the week would have been sailed in schooners’ 
weather. As it was, witha hard S.S.\V. wind~and a good amount 
of reaching, the big vessel was able to concede all the time that 
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the sailing committee deemed 
just, and the rest were nowhere. 
The rest, by the way—and a 
group of fine vessels they are 
—were the Brynhild and Fiona, 
yawls of roughly 150 tons each, 
the 200-ton yawl Glory, Lord 
Dunraven’s 150-ton _ ketch 
Cariad, and Lord _ Iveagh’s 
200-ton schooner Cetonia. 

The piece de résistance of 
the Wednesday was the popular 
Emperor’s Cup. The Kaiser 
every year presents a number 
of valuable trophies for racing 
yachts to sail for, and this par- 
ticular cup he confines exclu- 
sively to European - built 
vessels. Thus his own Meteor 
was barred, as she hails from 
Herreshoft’s yard. The entry 
must of itself have been greatly 
gratifying to the donor of the 
prizes, and a skilful adjustment 
ot the handicap deterred none. 
So, seventeen vessels—yawls, 
cutters, andschooners—started, 
and the excitement of the five 
minutes between the prepara- 
tory gun and the hoisting of 
the Blue Peter was fearful. 
The wind was fresh from 
W.S.W., and all tried to set 
spinnakers. But all had not 
racing crews, and space was at 
a premium, so that some were 
pretty well hull down from 
the club before their running 
sails were set. It was a splendid sight, that cluster of sailing 
vessels, and was perhaps the best “turn” on the Cowes 
programme of varieties. Next day, in lighter weather, the 
Bona, by dint of clever handling, beat the Meteor and some 
others handsomely. Neither the Meteor nor the Cicely liked 
the amount of short tacking that was necessary. The new South 
Coast One-designs showed good sport on several days. The 
final day’s actual racing was spoiled for want of wind. But 
really this was little to complain of, as there have in the past 
been regattas at Cowes when day after day sportsmen whistled 
or prayed for a wind, whilst the lazy and luxurious landlubber 
hoped it wouldn’t rain. If the wind was to fail, however, it did 
so at the most opportune time, for, though there was a good 
programme of racing for the big boats, the Friday of Cowes 
Week is, and always has been, 
Town Regatta day, and rowing 
races, duck-hunts, and frivolli- 
ties of every kind too ephemeral 
and trivial to need description 
in a sober journal, take pre- 
cedence in the public eye of the 
more serious business of yacht- 
racing. The war clouds have 
passed away now mercifully, 
and the firework display, an 
ancient feature of the Week, 
was resumed. 

And that, unluckily, is all 
that our space permits to be 
said, though there is much 
more that could be chronicled 
of interest to the yachting 
fraternity were it possible — 
which, proverbially, it is not 
—to cram a quart into a pint 
pot. Only a very general 
survey of the sport has been 
attempted, for such details as 
the timings at various mark- 
boats, all-important as they 
were at the moment they were 
taken, have now no individual 
interest and would prove a 
mere consumption of precious 
space. In the diary of the 
Society journalist will be found 
conspicuous the names of the 
great ones who made the 
Cowes Week of 1903 live up 
to its past reputation as one 
of the “solemn functions of 
masherdom,” to use a phrase 
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of du Maurier’s. There are — 
not, perhaps, many new-comers 
inthe list; but it is pleasant to 
think that those who bulk large 
in the public prints as yachts- 
ven and yachtswomen are 
,»owadays forsaking exorbitant 
hotels for steam yachts. Thus 
the floating population this year 
as at jeast as distinguished as 
as the gathering ashore. 
owes has a short season, and 
f permanent residents it has 
ot many. What effect the 
uilding of the new Naval 
ollege at Osborne will have 
pon the place is a problem for 
e hardy speculator to solve if 
e can, but we scarcely see how 
can be detrimental. The 
‘aching staff and their families 
ill form no_ inconsiderable 
‘olony in themselves. Princess 
ilenry of Battenberg retains her 
post as Governor of the Isle of 
\ight, and with it her house 
ip the hill towards Osborne. 
Taken for all in all, then, the 
prospect that East Cowes will 
cease to be a scrubby little fish- 
ing village, and will become in 
process of time as fashionable 
as West Cowes, is not as 
remote or improbable as a 
few years ago it might have 
seemed. Moreover, a little 
healthy rivalry between the 
two sides of the river would 
do no harm to either, and conceivably some good to long- 
suffering visitors. One summer attention was directed in 
these columns to the increase of ‘‘trippers’”’ at Cowes, and 
since big excursion steamers have begun to find their way freely 
to the new pier from various holiday haunts on the South 
Coast, this influx has shown no sign of diminution. It is open 
to doubt whether even the tradesmen like the kind of visitor 
that the Balmoral or the Lorna Doone disgorges in parties of 
a thousand at a time, for he as often as not brings his own 
food—in a paper bag, which he probably drops when empty in 
some spot where it cannot fail to catch and offend the eye—and 
beyond beer, perhaps, he takes nothing away with him, and 
leaves but little of his money behind. It has always seemed to 
us that Cowes must be quite the dullest place on earth to a 
total stranger, so that we fail 
to see the point of importing 
trippers atall. There isnothing 
there to interest the average 
excursionist out for the day, 
and he may be sure he, in his 
turn, interests nobody. It’s a 
free country, however. PP 
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CHILDLESS PARTRIDGES. 


I;RY human appear some 
of the changing attitudes 
of birds towards each 
other as the seasons pass. 
Though another fortnight 
will bring us to the eve 

of partridge-shooting, there are almost 
enough of childless pairs about the 
fields to suggest that spring rather 
than autumn might be approaching, 
For this, of course, the summer storms 
which wrecked so many nests are 
responsible ; though it is hard to see 
what the rule is that guides so many 
birds to make a second venture 
when their first has miscarried, 


but allows others to spend the 
rest of the summer in_ idleness. 
It is from no lack of the parental 
instinct in season that partridges A@rk & Sons. 
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behave thus, for, if mishap overtakes the parents of a covey, or if the 
keeper turns out chicks that have been hatched under hens, these idle 
pairs are always glad to assume charge of the orphans, and become 
as proudly solicitous in defence of their acquired coveys as though they had 
reared them from the eggs. These welcome substitutes for lost families are 
comparatively few, however, on estates that felt the full brunt of the storm- 
floods of June; and, before the falling crops reveal the numerous coveys 
finding shelter therein, you cannot help noticing the number of solitary pairs 
of partridges that whirr away before you down the meadow hedgerows. 
SEXUAL COURTESY. 

You have only to watch them carefully as they rise, however, or, 
if they separate, to listen to their different notes, to see at once that 
it is not spring. For, in spring, when the male partridges have fought 
their way—not that their fighting is a very serious matter, though it looks 
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as furious as can be, unti! you notice that one combatant almost always 
runs when the other attacks, and wice vers.i—to the status of married 
birds, you will always notice how pluckily the male bird, who, as_ the 
bigger ‘and prowler of the pair, generally sees danger looming above the 
sky-line sooner than his mate, refuses to budge until she has taken warning 
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from his anxious alarm notes. The instant that she is on the wing, however, 
his manly dignity permits him to take flight too; and if you have an eye for 
such little details, you will see a very pretty table of precedence observed in 
flight, the bird which was the later to leave the ground being almost always 
the earlier to top the nearest hedge. No matter how clearly the cock may 
see you approaching down the hedge, he merely clucks excitedly to his mate, 
until she too raises her head—sometimes, if she is very “engrossed in 
investigating an ant’s nest, after a delay that must be almost agonising to 
him—and, seeing you, takes flight at the instant with a loud clutter of panic. 
Then he follows at once, and, not willing that she should lead the way into the 
unknown perils of the next field, he whirrs at greater speed past her over the 
fence; and the last that you hear is the clutter of alarm changing into the 
reassuring crow with which the male bird, alighting, encourages his wife to 
regard herself as safe again under his protection. Among civilised human 
beings it is only a nice tradition which compels the courtesy of the gentleman 
who gives precedence to the lady through one gate, but steps in advance of 
her to open the next; but it is a tradition which had a very real meaning in 


the old days of lawless violence, when it always fell to man, as the stronger, 
to protect the advance and cover the retreat of the pair, amid all the unknown 
dangers of the country-side. So in the partridge’s gallantry in spring we see 
an exact replica of the motives which originated ouz best types of conduct, 

A HwuMAN PARALLEL, 

It is a very pretty touch of Nature, one of those touches which make the whole 
world kin. At this late season, however, when the fever of spring has entirely 
passed away, you see no such delicate rule of precedence. The male bird, if 
he sees danger, flies at once, and when the pair separate and fly in different 
directions, owing to the sudden urgency of the apparent peril, you will not sec 
him, as in spring, boldly curving his line of flight across the line of danger to 
rejoin her. Instead, he alights wherever he may chance to find a safe spot, 
and authoritatively calls her to him. At this season it is proper for him to be 
the leader of a covey, the head of a family, and, as such, to be obeyed, instead 
of risking his valuable life in courtship and tomfoolery. 


ABANDONED HOPES. 

The change of manner dates, no doubt, from the time when the wrecked 
nest is abandoned or the young brood is lost ; but, could one watch closely 
enough, it would be interesting to see whether it is the female or the male, 
or the common consent of both, which decides that love-making for the year 
is over. Most probably it is the female, because such instincts are naturally 
developed in the sex most concerned in the matter; and it is the female 
partridge who suffers more and runs the larger risk in her closer attendance 
upon the eggs and young of a late brood. It is she, too, who has already 
suffered considerably in health by the wasted period of incubation, while her 
husband, posing as a gay bachelor, has been flirting, whenever he had the 
chance, with other partridges’ wives. 


“DECAY OF MANNERS.” 

However this may be, the parallel in the conduct of the partridge, who 
is so gallantly solicitous during the honeymoon, and so indifferent and masterful 
later, suggests a more natural reason than the alleged ‘‘ decay of manners ” 
for the similar phenomenon so frequently deplored among human beings. In 
all ages it has been the practice of the elders to complain that men are not 
nearly so polite and attentive to the sex as they were when these elders were 
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young; but it is not the Zemfora mutantur but the wos mutamur that should 
be the burden of complaint. 
Waar Micur HAvE BEEN. 

We have reason to be thankful, indeed, that our domestic manners 
undergo no more sudden and violent change. Like the partridges, our 
ancestors found that it conduced to the 
sufety of the species for them to keep 
together in family groups as long as possible. 
Had it been otherwise—had, for instance, 
circumstances impelled the human animal in 
the past to get through the hard times of winter 
by living asa solitary hunter, like the blackbird 
or robin—we should now, without a doubt, be 
subject to sudden attacks of irreconcilable 
hatred for our children so soon as these should 
be old enough to make their own living. No 
doubt many changes in our mode of life would 
have been correlated to this reversal of affection 

this ‘* antistorgé,” as ancient observers called 
it. Otherwise, as one looks around the world 
to-day, it would be no small job for many a 
paterfamilias so to thrash and hammer his 
grown-up sons that they should never dare to 
show their faces near home again, The popular 
belief that, in the case of robins, the sons kill 
their fathers in this violent finale to the breeding 
season would surely often be realised in human 
experience. eK RR, 


ANGLING IN 
. AMERICA. 


* ASS, PIKE, PERCH, ANI 
OTHERS,” by James A. 
Henshall, M.D., 1s a pleas 
ing addition to Mr. Caspai 
Whitney’s excellent 
‘American Sportsman’s Library,” 
and when one has. suggested that 
it would have been better had 
Copyright Messrs. Macmillan given some indica 
tion in the English edition that the 
fishes treated of were not their British namesakes, there 
remains nothing but praise for the volume. It has the further 
advantage of being free from the somewhat lurid coloured plates 
so conspicuous in a companion book of the same library, wherein 
mighty victims leapt among the clouds, their quivering bodies 
bathed in an aniline red, mute protests against the cruelty of 
‘blood sports.” In this volume, however, the editor’s good 
sense has put the curb on such artistic exuberance, with the 
result that we are given our sensations in half tone or gravure, 
methods far less exhausting to the eyesight, and equally less 
disturbing to the nervous system. 

The English sportsman will, on taking up this book, at 
once remark that Americans strangely mingle their fishing in 
fresh and salt. In this country we are accustomed to treat the 
two as so distinct that, even with the increasing vogue of light 
tackle in the sea, few writers would be so bold as to treat of the 
capture of the river perch and bass in one and the same volume. 
Nor perhaps, given as we are to specialising in our modern 
sporting literature, so that, if matters go much further, it will 
soon take one man to describe how to bait the hook, while to 
another pen is entrusted the task of instructing the novice in the 
ways of landing the fish, should we welcome one writer as an 
authority on the capture of eighty or ninety different fishes. 
Dr. Henshall, however, though chiefly familiar as the leading 
authority on the black bass, one of the gamest fishes of American 
lakes and rivers, has had almost unique opportunities of making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the habits and habitat of many 
others, and his latest book shows his careful writing at its best. 

For the Englishman the book will, as already indicated, 
have an only qualified interest, unless he purposes to cast his 
lines in American waters. Very little indeed of the author’s 
practical instructions would apply to our own bass, pike, or 
perch. The nomenclature, moreover, of both fish and tackle is 
constantly confusing to the English understanding. That some 
of the percoid basses should be known as “ sunfish”; that the 
erayling should be excluded from the ‘salmon family” ; that the 
German carp should be referred to the ‘“ minnow family” is as 
puzzling to us on this side as that a gut collar should be called a 
‘“‘snell,”’ while such expressions as ‘click reel,” ‘chum rod,” 
or “ still-fishing’”’ need explaining. The only instance of care- 
lessness in classification that I have been able to notice—and 
we must, after all, criticise both Mr. Caspar Whitney and 
Dr. Henshall by a high standard—is the inciusion of two 
chapters of ‘‘ miscellaneous” fishes, all of which might have 
gone into one. 

That Dr. Henshall’s knowledge must be considerable we 
may gather from his venturing to describe his favourite black 
bass as ‘‘ inch for inch and pound for pound” the gamest fish 
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that swims, while he replies to an obvious and anticipated 
criticism by alluding to his own ‘ ample experience with all other 
game fishes that swim from the lovely trout of the moun- 
tain brook to the giant tarpon of the sea.”". Happy the man with 
such a range of piscatory knowledge, and happier still he who 
has the courage not to hide his light under a bushel. 

Here and there he intersperses anecdote to relieve the 
monotony of instruction, and the manner in which he hooked an 
osprey on a fresh-water lake in Florida must have been a unique 
experience. There is also, in the chapter on the black bass, a 
Waltonian conversation between the ‘Silver Doctor ” and the 
‘Golden Shiner,” in which the merits of sundry flies, the proper 
way to tie a fly or hook a minnow, the qualifications of rival 
reels, and other points of controversy are thrashed out without 
either convincing the other. It is, however, on the habits of the 
black bass itself that the friends are most readable. The Doctor, 
being asked why the hooked bass shakes its head—the obyect of 
the manoeuvre is surety obvious, unless, perhaps, the Shiner 
thought the bass meant to say ‘*No; J will not be caught! ’— 
vives a lengthy apology for such conduct. The bass, though a 
true American, cannot pick its teeth with its fin, so it must per- 
force try to dislodge the hook by shaking its whole body. He 
ilso lays down 3ft. or 4ft. as the maximum height to which such 
a fish will leap, and this makes it regrettable that he was not 
consulted in the reproduction of the sky-high jumps of tuna and 


HUNTING PRONGHORN 


ITTING round the fire one 
winter’s night in the old 
log cabin under Black Fox 
Mountain, North-East 
California, talking over the 

day’s work at the traps, we decided to 
hit the trail the following summer and 
have a turn at the pronghorns. I 
had been staying a few weeks with 
three trappers well known to me. 
We had been shooting duck and geese 
in a certain valley famous tor wildfowl 
and rainbow trout, and had gone back 
into the mountains to their cabin, as 
the snow had begun to fly, and they 
were each setting out a line of traps 
to catch marten and fox. What fun 
we had as the black-tail deer came 
south, tracking them up in a few 
inches of snow, the deer knowing 
enough to get out of the mountains 
before the deep snow comes! Some- 
times we would cut a bear’s track 
when out setting traps, and that ended 
the blayed trail for that day. Traps 
were dropped, and the long trail—it 
was generally long—began after that 
‘“bar”’ before he found a suitable place 
tohole up for the winter. What a pow- 
wow there was each night as we all met at the cabin after each 
trapper had been all day on his own blayed trail! Every night 
there was much to record of the day’s travel, how So-and-so had 
missed a buck or seen a fox track. So the time passed very 
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tarpon in the other volume. Not that, personally, I think much 
of his ‘good gauge” for measuring the leap. He points toa 
boulder, ‘‘ about 3ft. above the water,” and says that none of the 
fish, so far, have leapt so high as itssummit. ‘There is, however, 
such a factor as perspective, and two men sitting at opposite ends 
of the same small boat might pardonably form quite distinct 
estimates of such a leap. 

As the bass, pike, perch, and their allies do not occupy half 
the book, the ‘‘others’’ come in for a generous allotment of 
space, and it seems a little strange, to our way of thinking, that 
but forty pages should be devoted to the salmonoid fishes, fifteen 
to the mackerels, ten to the sea-breams, or ‘+ sheepsheads’”’ as 
they are called on that seaboard, and nearly forty to a miscellany 
that does not include a single really sporting fish, but rather such 
as the “turbot,” as Americans euphemistically term the wretched 
leatherjacket. In criticising the arrangement, I am, of course, 
considering the book as one published in England for English 
readers. So far as America goes, Dr. Henshall, has, doubtless, 
observed the just proportions. Anyhow, his chapters bear the 
imprint of enthusiasm, without which it is useless either to 
fish or to write of fishing, and, even for those who lack the 
inclination or opportunity to follow him amid the scenes of his 
angling triumphs, the book furnishes interesting material for a 
comparative study of the practice of the gentle craft in the two 
great homes of the Anglo-Saxon race. F. G. AFLALO. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER. 


pleasantly in that glorious Californian climate in the early winter 
in the mountains. We had a few bear-hides and bucks’-horns 
before the deep snow came, and I had pulled out for Southern 
California. The long summer had come again when [| got back 
to that cabin, and two of us were off to Eastern 
Oregon and Northern Nevada after antelope and 
mule-deer. We had to travel about 309 miies before 
we reached the edge of the antelope country. Neither 
of us had been there before, so it was interesting 
enough to us. It is an arid country, and in some 
places water is very scarce indeed. Once in ’95 we 
travelled for forty-eight hours with eight horses, and 
had a dry camp, which means one with no water. Of 
course, this is exceptional in this country. The whole 
of South-Eastern Oregon and North-West Nevada is 
covered, except in the valleys, with lava rock, and is 
very rough along the rim rocks and plateaus bordering 
the vaileys. Everywhere, because snow falls in winter, 
there is fine bunch-grass growing for cattle, horses, and 
game. All of this country is a vast cattle range, and 
is very thinly settled on account of its rough surface. 
Needless to say, railroads, tourists, and motor-cars do 
not bother this country, hence the peaceful and un- 
disturbed region where antelope love toroam. There 
are also a few high mountain ranges, which hold a 
good many of those splendid deer called mule deér, and 
a few scattered mountain sheep which live in the 
roughest of mountains. 

And so I passed through this country in five 
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consecutive years; 
west of the Rockies. 


twice on my way to the Idaho Mountains, 
Pronghorn antelope range in the valleys 


in winter and high up in the rolling hills in the summer. So 


if a person wants to have the very best of stalking 
he can go after no wilder animal than these 
antelope. There is only one species of antelope 
on the North American continent, and that is 
the pronghorn. In the summer they travel about 
in small bands. Sometimes bucks are by them- 
selves; but in the fall, as autumn is called, the 
antelope band up. Pronghorn are of a conspicuous 
colour—light brown, with white bellies and rump, 
and brown and white-striped necks. The hair is 
very brittle, and grows much longer and coarser 
than it does on deer, and in winter they have quite 
a small bristly mane. Their horns are black, and 
curled at the top, and grow out into a prong or 
bracket in front. Antelope, Rocky Mountain goat, 
and musk ox are the only wild animals left in 
North America that have black horns. Buffalo do 
not count, because they have been wiped out, 
which is an everlasting disgrace to the Government. 
There is not the slightest doubt that antelope lose 
their horns every year about November. Their 
horns are not shed like deer. The new horn grows 
up under the old one and forces the old one cff. 
We never heard of anybody ever finding a shed 
antelope’s horn. I have shot bucks at the end of 
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October, the horns of which were quite loose, and could be 


pulled off. 
gin. long. 


The females have very small horns, from 2in. to 
Neither do these antelope have the dew claw on 
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their fetlock as deer have on all four 
legs; yet they run about in rough 
country. They have long hind legs, 
and the back seems to stoop a little 
forward. ‘Their eyes are large and are 
close under the horn, and no animal 
has a keener sight. The bones of the 
legs are rounder and smaller than those 
of a deer and slightly longer. They 
weigh lighter than black tail deer, but 
some of the bucks will run from golb. 
to 120lb. clean. Antelope meat has 
rather a sweetish taste and is fairly 
good, but not to be compared with 
venison. There is certainly no country 
that can show finer venison than the 
West, in flavour or quality, especially 
mule deer, as the bucks get very fat 
in the fall before the running season. 
In the 60’s and 70’s antelope simply 
swarmed over the Western plains, but 
the “skin” and ‘‘ market” hunter has 
done his best to clean them out. At 
the present day their ranges are 
getting very limited, and in a few 
years these animals will be very scarce 
indeed. 

Pronghorns are at times seized 
with sudden curiosity if they cannot 


make an object out, and will stand for several minutes at a 
time without moving their heads, and then walk a few paces 


forward and stamp their feet. 


When shot at, as a rule they do 
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not stop to enquire what 
them do scores of times, 


never saw antelope do, or ever expect to. 





A HUNTING PONY 


WITH COWBOY’S SADDLE. 


is the matter, like deer, as I have seen 
even when one is in sight, a thing we 
They are much wilder 
animals than deer, and run at such 
a great pace a person has to hold well 
forward to kill one of these fliers. 
Some people imagine that because 
they can kill deer it will be just as 
easy to kill antelope; but there is a 
vast difference. Shooting in the open 
plains is utterly different from that in 
the timber and mountains. On’ the 
plains the distance is so misleading. 
One is continually shooting under, 
and nearly always behind, as antelope 
travel so much faster than deer, in fact 
they seem always in a hurry. 

I have seen several good examples 
of this by watching them with field 
glasses miles away. Running about 
and travelling seems to be their one 
ambition in life. A cowboy and | 
once watched several of them from the 
top of a small mountain; they were 
about three miles off below us on the 
plains, so we got off our horses and 
sat down and watched them go to 
water at a fast walk. They drank 
quickly, and then began to walk fast, 
and then trot for a mile or two, and 
then galloped out of sight, and this 
was in a country were they are very 
little disturbed. We _ were several 
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thousand feet above them, and they 
could not wind us. To give a good 
example to show how quick they are 
to wind a person. Two of us were 
sitting on a rim rock overlooking 
several miles of country, with a small 
stream about a mile below us, witha 
rocky ridge between us and_ the 
stream; there was hardly any wind 
moving. We had been sitting perched 
up on the rim rock for some time, 
looking the country over very care- 
fully. Sam, the Trapper, was using 
my glasses, and he suddenly said 
‘Look at the antelope,” who seemed 
about a couple of miles away. ‘There 
were twenty-five of them, all in 
Indian file, walking towards us, and 
it seemed they were making straight 
for the stream in front of us, and for 
a pass close by in the rim rock. We 
sat and watched them for several 
minutes, and decided when _ they 
reached the stream—which, in a few 
places, we could not see, on account 
of the small rocky ridge between us 
and the water—we would get down 
from the rim rock and run for 
the side of the ridge, which we 
did when the antelope were out of sight for a few minutes 
only, throwing ourselves flat as we got near the ridge. We 
lay there a few minutes, among the small sage brush and 
bunch grass. Sam had the glasses on the ridge, and I[ 
was letting sand drop to try the wind, as it was very still. 
Suddenly two bucks partly appeared above the ridge, and up 
went their heads like a shot, and round they went and out of 
sight under the ridge before we could move. We looked at each 
other, got up, and looked about, and there stood the antelope, 
looking at us, all bunched up, several hundred yards off. They 
had galloped along under the ridge, and then stopped a few 
seconds to see what was up, and away they went to another 
range. This was a case of ‘*something in the wind,” and 
nobody could have had a better example. However, we had 
scored on these animals the year before, and knew what they 
were. 

Once I had the luck to shoot two very good bucks one 
day on my way to camp. I had been riding all day by myself 
in the hills, and was riding slowly down into the valley, field- 
classes in hand, stopping my horse every other minute to look 
the ground over in front, when I suddenly saw, several hundred 
yards off, an antelope’s head and back, looking, luckily, from me 
down into the valley. I dropped off my horse and crawled back, 
leading the horse by the lair rope, which every cow-puncher 
carries out West, and tied him to some sage brush, and also 
hobbled him, pulled my Winchester repeater out of the holster, 
and crawled to a point of rocks overlooking the antelope, when | 
carefully raised my head up and saw three antelope, two of 
them very good bucks, and a doe, all lying down, and every head 
and body pointed in a different direction. They appeared about 
three hundred yards off and down hill, and it was impossible to 
get a yard nearer, so I lay and watched them for several minutes 
with the glasses, their heads never 
moving once. I crawled up a little 
higher in the rocks, and looking through 
some tall bunch grass, drew a head 
high up on the’ biggest  buck’s 
shoulder. Bang went the rifle, the 
dust flying just over his shoulder—the 
old story, holding too high downhill. 
Away they went, luckily circling uphill 
to my right; and as I was using 
smokeless powder, and to windward 
and above them, they could not see 
or wind me in the rocks. The third 
shot hit the leading buck, and he 
fell out; and then | opened fire on 
the other buck. and hit, as I found 
out afterwards, twice in six shots. 
The doe stopped for a few seconds 
by the last buck when he fell, and 
then galloped away when she saw 
me come out of the rocks. These 
two bucks were the best I ever shot, 
although I have missed better ones. 
One hears a lot of talk about the 
pace of these fliers of the plains, 
how they are sometimes run 
down with greyhounds, and even 
run down by fast horses, a_ thing 
which is impossible. Heading 
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COVETTE AND INDIAN PONY. 


them off is an utterly different thing from running them 
down, and no man I have ever met on the plains would 
believe the latter. 


THE 


GARDENS. 
OF SPENSER. 


HE ivory portal of Spenser’s faery gardens hovers 
before the mind, gleaming, insubstantial, a very 
tissue of rainbow evanescence, yet more actual 
than the solid gates of the material world, and of 
an unworn and unstained loveliness. In its precious 

ivory is written, Spenser tells us, all the famous history 
of Jason and Medea; and the glamour of an immortal tale is 
about the portal. And yet the story is half forgotten in 
wonder, now of the material out of which its interpretation 
is shaped, now of the workmanship that bodies forth the subtlest 
shades and colours of emotion : 
‘*Ye might have seen the frothy billows fly 
Under the ship as thorough them she w ent, 
That seemed the waves were into ivory, 
Or ivory into the waves were sent ; 
And otherwhere the snowy substance sprent 
With vermeil, like the boy’s blood therein shed, 
A piteous spectacle did represent : 
And otherwhiles with gold besprinkléd 
It seemed the enchanted flame that did Créusa wed.” 


We have lingered upon the threshold, because, concentrated 
in this portal, we find in symbol two of the most characteristic 
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features of Spenser’s gardens, the allusiveness of association 
with which he enriches his descriptions, and his delight in the 
exquisite things of art. All the faint sweetness, all the elusive 
tragedy of the past have been gathered into the ‘‘ Faery Queene”’ 
in their quintessence, and, furthermore, the pages are filled 
with an intricate loveliness beyond the interpretation even of 
Renascence artificers. The faery dreams shimmer before us, 
pure in substance as cloud palaces, and through them blows the 
healthy Elizabethan air. 

The gardens of the Bower of Bliss are approached by the 
travelled and legendary way to Fairyland—over the sea, and 
through a belt of fog. Readers of ‘* The Prince’s Quest” will 
remember how the tale was told that ‘* somewhere on the sea sat 
a great mist,” and how 


** They of deepest lore and wisest wit 
Deemed that an island in the midst of it 
Bloomed like a rosebush ringed with snows.” 


Through such a mist Sir Guyon and the Palmer pass; but 
these gardens of Spenser have not only the intricacy of sweetness 
a rose affords—they have every variety of sweetness, for their 
honey is gathered from the hearts of all living flowers, stored in 
a golden comb, built out of the passion and emotion of long ago. 
Only in Faeryland could harmony be won out of such myriad 
diversity, for in Faeryland the physical world quivers responsive 
to the thought of man, and shapes in absolute submission to the 
light that never was on land or sea. The gardens, we read, are 
sweeter and more wholesome than the pleasant hill of Rhodope or 
the Thessalian Tempe ; 


** Or Ida, where the gods love to repair, 
Whenever they their Heavenly bowers forlore ; 
Or sweet Parnasse, the haunt of Muses fair, 
Or Eden self, if ought with Eden mote compare.” 


Here is a brief description of the delights of the garden: 


‘** The painted flowers, the trees upshooting high ; 
The dales for shade, the hills for breathing space ; 
The trembling groves, the crystal running by ; 
And, that which doth all fair works most aggrace, 
The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place.” 


These are features which, to some extent, all lovely gardens 
offer, but in Spenser’s description of ** the most melodious sound 
of all that mote delight a dainty ear’’ we remember ourselves to 
be indeed in Faeryland. 


** The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet ; 
Th’ angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters’ fall; 
The waters’ fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 


Many critics there are who take exception to this concert of 
Spenser’s, holding that he does violence to Nature, substituting 
artificiality and device for its spontaneity, but it must never be 
forgotten that, in the garden, Nature is to some extent man’s 
slave, a slave crowned with flowers, it is true, and given by 
some a large measure of liberty, but bound by others to rigorous 
obedience. The whole philosophy of the garden concerns itself 
with the exact moment when restraint becomes necessary—the 
whole poetry of the garden consists in feeling how much range 
of freedom may be allowed. Now Spenser is keenly aware of 
the importance of this problem, and takes pains in this connec- 
tion to discuss it at some length. 


**One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scornéd parts were mingled with the fine) 
That Nature had for wantonness eusued 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 
So striving each th’ other to undermine, 
Each did the other’s work more beautify ; 
So differing both in wills agreed in fine ; 
So all agreed, through sweet diversity, 
This garden to adorn with all variety.” 


Although Spenser suggests in the earlier part of this canto, 
that Art, as half in scorn of niggard Nature, has too lavishly 
adorned the garden with ornament, and although the Bower of 
Bliss is typical of excess, and is finally destroyed by Sir Guyon, 
the champion of temperance, it yet remains clear that Spenser’s 
emphatic opinion was that in the ideal garden the soul of Nature 
must be wholly subject to the soul of man. And so we have the 
ivory portal described with lingering exquisiteness; and the 
porch, arched by an embracing vine, set with golden grapes; 
and the fountain, over-wrought with shapes of naked boys, while 
over all was spread a trail of ivy, in its native hue, made of 
purest gold; and finally, with only a slight shock of transition, 
the faery concert, where the songs of the birds and the voices 
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of the winds and the waters are made to enter into man’s scheme 
of music. 

And so also the garden of Proserpine is an idea, faintly 
materialised, glimmering, yet distinct in every feature, with the 
marvellous vagueness and definition which our most wonderful 
dreams hold, and which we find in the pageantry of the sky. 
This is one of the loveliest colour-pieces in the “ Faery Queene,” 
for the herbs and fruits are all direful deadly black, both leat 
and bloom. 

** There mournful cypress grew in greatest store ; 
And trees of bitter galle and ebon sad ; 
Dead sleeping poppy, and black kellebore, 
Cold coloquintida and tetra mad... 


Amid all this blackness there is the gleam of the silver seat, 
set in a thick arbour where Proserpine shrouds herself from the 
heat, and the gleam of gold from the “ glist’ring bright apples ” 
of the Hesperides, that grow on the tree whose branches stretch 
themselves to the utmost bound of this great garden, and over- 
hang into a black flood that is the River of Cocytus deep. 

The gardens of Proserpine are a dream; the gardens of 
Adonis are an allegory. Spenser clothes an ancient philosophy 
and an obscure mysticism in the symbolism of this garden, for it 
is the first seminary of all things that are born to live and die. 


**Tt sited was in fruitful soil of old, 
And girt in with two walls on either side ; 
The one of iron, the other of bright gold, 
That none might thorough break, none overstride ; 
And double gates it had which opened wide, 
By which both in and out men moten pass, 
Th’ one fair and fresh, the other old and dried, 


Old Genius, the Porter, attires with fleshly weed the thousand 
thousand naked babes that desire to come into the world, and 
they return again, after living in mortal shape, and are planted 
in that garden and grow afresh as if they had never seen fleshly 
corruption nor mortal pain. ‘So like a wheel around they run 
from old to new.” There is continual Spring and continual 
harvest, and Time is the only troubler of this delightful garden. 

Here is no place to trace out the foundations, deep as 
primitive temples, on which this garden ts reared; enough for 
our purpose to point out how the garden in allegory has birth 
and death for its gates, and stands in an intimate sense for 
immortality. And we may perhaps add that the gardens of earth 
are dear to us, largely because even they are so close to these 
mysteries of existence, and that we who work wisely in them 
have some far-away resemblance to that old Porter, clothing a 
thousand thousand naked babes—the images of all sweet 
flower—swith a material form. 

William Watson speaks somewhere of ‘The rose on 
Beauty’s lips—the light in Wisdom’s eyes.” These epithets 
would seem specially suited to Spenser’s genius. Through his 
gardens, supreme in physical sweetness, blows the wind of the 
spirit, freshening their languorous ecstasy with the keenness of 
the heights. ETrneL WHEELER. 


FERN LORE 
4 4 L * 
‘Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 

There the Lady-fern grows strongest.”—Svo//. 

IKE the far-famed ring of Gygés, fern-seed is traditionally supposed to 
possess the power of rendering its owner invisible if it be carried 
in the pocket, besides enabling him to detect all witches who 
have assumed human shape for some evil purpose. But to be 
endued with these properties, the seed must be caught upon a 
plate as it falls from the buckler fern at midnight upon Mid- 

summer's Eve, a time that is said to gain additional mystic power from its 
being the precise hour of the night when St. John the Baptist was born. But 
the efficacy of the seed will be entirely lost if the fern is touched, however 
slightly. Many of our old writers mention this superstition, Shakespeare 
speaks of the 
‘* Fern-seed by which we walk invisible ” ; 
whilst in the ‘‘ New Inn” Ben Jonson says: 
**T had 

No medicine, Sir, to get invisible, 

No fern-seed in my pocket.” 
Charms, known as ‘‘lucky-hands” or ‘* St. John’s hands,” were often woven 
from the curled-in fronds of the buckler fern upon Midsummer Day, as these 
were supposed to impart a peculiar virtue to the troughs from which cattle 
drink. 

In the days of the Stuarts the root of the male fern was much used by 
maidens in the preparation of love potions, though judging from the 
following lines which occur in an old play, it does not seem as if the lover 
was always ready to acknowledge the real means by which he had been 


enthralled : 


‘**Twas the maiden’s matchless beauty 
That drew my heart a-nigh ; 
Not the fern-root potion, 
But the glance of her blue eye.” 
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The brake fern, or bracken, as it is more usually termed, is said to send 
up a small blue flower every year on Michaelmas Eve at midnight. This 
blossom, however, always disappears at dawn. Upon the Continent, the 
peasants preserve a superstition that this flower possesses similar powers to 
those of the divining-rod, indicating hidden treasures, however, and not springs 


of water. Shepherds declare that it can also point out the whereabouts of 


strayed flocks. 

In Surrey, there is a tradition that if you ‘‘cut a fern root slantwise, 
you will see the picture of an oak tree ; the more perfect it is, the better luck 
for you.” This tree is supposed to represent the oak in which King Charles 
took refuge after the battle of Worcester, and people who are endowed with a 
vivid imagination even go so far as to declare that the King’s figure can be 
seen in his leafy refuge if the stem be cut off close to the root. Sussex people 
say that the initial of a future lover can also be traced in the pith of a trans- 
verse section of bracken. There is an old belief that the burning of large 
tracts of bracken is sure to bring on heavy rains, This idea was so prevalent 
at one time that Charles I. ordered a_ letter 
to be sent to the Sheriff of Staffordshire to 
strictly prohibit all burning of bracken during 
a visit which he intended to pay to that county 
at the commencement of his reign. The letter 
ran as follows: ‘*Sir,—His Majesty, taking 
notice of an opinion entertained in Staffordshire 
that the burning of ferne doth draw down rain, 
and being desirous that the country and himself 
may enjoy fair weather so long as he remains 
in these parts, His Majesty has commanded 
me to write to you to cause all burning of ferne 
to be forborne, until His Majesty be passed 
the country.” 

The whitish centre of the stem of the 
royal Osmunda, or Queen fern, is said to 
represent the heart of Osmund, a waterman, 
who saved his wife and children from the 
ravages of marauding Danes by hiding them 
amongst the tall feathery fronds of this plant, 
which grows in abundance in the neighbourhood 
of Loch Fyne, where Osmund dwelt. 

The maidenhair fern received its name from 
the delicate hair-like nature of its stalks, but 
legend explains the term thus ; Long ago, in the 
days when witchcraft and demonology were rife, 
a lady and her lover were out walking together, Hudson & Kearns 
when the latter was suddenly changed by 
enchantment into awolf, The lady fled in terror, Photochrom Co. 
but, in her bewilderment, she fell down a steep 
precipice and was killed instantly. A spring of clear water issued from the 
spot where the lady fell, and her hair took root and sprang up all round the 
spring in the form of that plant which we now call maidenhair, The spring 
is still styled the Wolf’s Well. In Iceland, the maidenhair is called 
Freya’s Hair, after the goddess Freya, the Venus of Scandinavian mythology. 
Strange to say, the British maidenhair is known in many localities as ‘* the 
dudder 


66 


hair of Venus.” In the Eastern Counties, this fern is called 
grass,” and it is considered to be very unlucky“to bring it indoors. 
The maidenhair fern possesses a great reputation as a hair restorer, 
and is also credited with great healing powers, especially in the cure 
of consumption, or in rendering the bite of a mad dog harmless, just 
as the adder’s-tongue fern is said to take away all venom from the bites of 
sunkes and adders. In order to cure a headache, the maidens of olden 
days were wont to make a garland of maidenhair and wear it about 
their heads. 

Cornish people have a peculiar remedy for the toothache. ° It consists in 
biting off close to the ground the first fern frond that appears in the spring. 
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This is said to keep toothache at bay fora whole year. In the Black Country, 
the name of Devil’s Brushes is bestowed upon the few ferns that are hardy 
enough to flourish in that locality. CyYMENESORA, 


WEST COUNTRY HAVENS. 


F the great fleet of sailing yachts that haunt our 
southern and south-western coasts during August, 
there are few vessels that venture further west than 
Falmouth, or its immediate neighbourhood. That 
this should be the case is only natural. From the 

Wight to the Lizard quiet and convenient harbours have been 
met with every twenty miles or so, and by the time Falmouth 
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is reached the month is usually nearly spent, and the days 
are getting shorter and shorter with relentless speed. West of 
the Lizard are long stretches of forbidding coast, without a 
harbour worthy of the name, with the possible exception 
of Penzance Bay, a risky anchorage late in the summer, while 
the tidal basin is by no means a pleasant place for a yacht. 
St. Michael’s Mount no doubt repays a considerable amount of 
trouble and inconvenience, but Falmouth itself is the centre of 
such a charming cruising ground, that few care to pass through 
the stormy waters off the Lizard unless the wind is in the north, 
and the weather more settled than 1s usually the case in the fall 
of the year. 

It must be confessed that the town of Falmouth is unlovely, 
and at close quarters occasionally somewhat odoriferous, but it is 
set in the midst of what may well be called the garden of the 
West Country. Thanks to its equable climate, mild and 
sheltered in winter, and yet by no 
means oppressive in the summer 
months, one may see luxuriant hedges 
of fuchsia, tall clumps of waving 
bamboo, and masses of calla lilies 
flourishing with a sturdy outdoor 
growth that offers positive evidence 
that frosts, if not unknown, are at 
least of very rare occurrence. Of all 
the estuaries of Devon and Cornwall 
that of the River Fal is the largest and 
the most bewildering in its innumerable 
ramifications. Falmouth Harbour itself 
is merely one of the many creeks with 
which the coast abounds, and it is 
always a source of wonder to me that 
at least nine out of ten yachts anchor 
for a night or two in the crowded, 
dirty water off the town, then depart, 
apparently with the idea that they have 
exhausted the possibilities of the neigh- 
bourhood. Supplies, of course, must 
be taken in, and stores replenished, and 
perhaps a necessary scrub undertaken 
at Flushing (one of the best and 
cheapest places for this purpose on the 
South Coast); but, these duties having 
been accomplished, many days may 
well be spent in a cruise of explora- 
tion. 


DRYING SAILS AT FALMOUTH HARBOUR. Copyright The total area of the enclosed 
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waters that lie between Pendennis 
Head and Anthony Point on the south, 
and Truro on the north, is perhaps not 
very great, but smocth water and 
charming scenery form a combination 
that does not quickly pall, while every 
evening some new _ out-of-the-world, 
and hardly suspected, creek may be 
discovered, where the anchor can be 
dropped for the night. I suppose it is 
the laziness or over-cautiousness of 
their skippers that makes so many 
owners apparently devoid of enterprise 
or curiosity. At any rate it is but 
seldom that a yacht is seen in 
St. Mawes’ Haven, and yet the 
anchorage is as good, at any rate for 
small@ craft, as that afforded by 
Falmouth Harbour itself. There are 
about two fathoms of water opposite 
the little town, but if you wish for 
absolute solitude and water as smooth 
as a village pond, take a good look at 
the chart, steer boldly round the first 
bend of the river, and bring up in mid 
stream. The little creek is locally 
known as Porthcuil River, and at 
high water may be explored for some 
distance in the dinghey. Midway 
between St. Mawes and Falmouth is 
Carrick Road, the anchorage for the 
huge sailing vessels that still make this their first resting-place 
after weary months of voyaging from every part of the world. 
It is no uncommon sight to see a dozen stately ships waiting for 
orders from their owners, and as the time seems to be invariably 
spent in painting, scraping, and varnishing, they present a spick- 
and-span appearance, vastly different from the steam colliers and 
dingy ocean tramps. 

It is impossible, in the space of a short article, to give more 
than a brief outline of the charms of Falmouth as a sailing 
eround. At low water one must needs be careful and follow the 
somewhat intricate channels, but at half tide one can sail almost 
anywhere, even as far up as Truro itself, though the river is 
somewhat narrow above Trelissick Point. Creeks innumerable 
abound on all sides, and some of them have water at any 
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state of the tide for even deep draught vessels. Restronquet is 
a perfectly ideal spot, with its half-dozen or so pretty little houses 
almost hidden in the trees that extend to the very edge of the 
water. There are nearly five fathoms off the ferry, and yet when 
I anchored there a few weeks ago I was told that it was many 
months since a yacht of any size had ventured in. The only 
obstacle in the way is a rock well marked by a perch, and half a 
mile of very soft mud over which there is 4ft. of water at 
low tide. Mylor is another neglected spot that affords safe 
anchorage, though in this case I speak from hearsay and not 
from personal experience. 

When I said that Falmouth marked the western limit of 
sO many summer cruises, I was not unmindful of the fact that 
before the Lizard is reached there is still one more safe and 
sheltered harbour to be visited. Helford River, the mouth of 
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which is about three miles to the south-west of Pendennis Head, 
is the wildest and most primitive of all the West Country 
havens. We see here once more a winding and ever-narrowing 
estuary, with countless branches cutting through wooded hills 
far into the inland country; but, unlike Fowey, Dartmouth, or 
Salcombe, scarce a dwelling is to be seen. The village 
of Helford, with its straggling row of quaint old thatched 
cottages, is half hidden on the banks of a little creek that almost 
dries out at low water. There are generally a few yachts here, 
as the entrance to the river is easy, and the anchorage is per- 
fectly sheltered, except when the wind 1s easterly. The fishing 
is excellent, bass, pollack, bream, and conger being plentiful. 
The local fishermen, however, whose living, at any rate in the 
summer, depends on the regular visitors who come for the 
fishing, complain bitterly, and with 
reason, of the damage-done by a few 
inconsiderate yacht owners. ‘There are 
yachts, which haunt the coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall, whose advent is 
dreaded by the natives, as they carry 
trammel nets hundreds of fathoms in 
length, and in two or three days almost 
clear a bay or river of its fish. No 
one objects to the employment of a 
small seine or trammel to provide fish 
for the crew or an occasional after- 
noon’s amusement, but the persistent 
use of huge lengths of net is not only 
unsportsmanlike, but inflicts a real 
hardship on the local fishermen. 

There are many charming walks 
round Helford. The little village of 
Manaccan, less than two miles away, 
if the footpath through the woods be 
followed, is worth visiting if only to 
see the wonderful fig tree, which grows 
out of the wall of the Church several 
feet from the ground, but whose roots 
have never been discovered. A_ few 
miles to the south of Helford River 
are the dreaded Manacles, and, high 
on the hills that overlook those ill- 
famed rocks, is the fine old church 
of St. Keverne, whose name is, only 
familiar to the popular ear in connection with talgs.of* ship- 
wreck and disaster. In the churchyard, ‘6n&mofiment and 
gravestone, one can read the. history of this beautiful but cruel 
coast, whose victims from time immemorial have found their last 
resting-place in this quiet spot. If you care to listen, the ancient 
guardian will tell you many grisly tales of the terrible scenes she 
has witnessed when some winter gale has been wreaking its 
vengeance on_a hapless ship held fast in the grip of the Manacle 
rocks.. From this hill-top a wonderful panorama can be viewed, 
the coast stretching away into the far distance in an apparently 
endless succession of bays and promontories. But the limit of 
our cruising ground has been reached and the last of the havens 
explored, and with regret we leave the West Country and turn 
eastwards, ‘“ bound up” for the less attractive and more prosaic 
waters of the Wight. I, P. ARMSTRONG, 
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GRANGE, 


THE SEAT OF . . 


LORD WINDSOR. 


HEN we described the beautiful seat of Lord 

Windsor in the Midlands last December, we 

were concerned wholly with its gardens, and how 

beautiful they are those who saw our pictures 

will remember. They rank, indeed, among the 

finest gardens in England, and are all grouped about a glorious 
fountain, studied from an old Italian model. We remarked that 
it was enough to look at the pictures to recognise the true 
distinction which rests upon the house, and we say the same of 
the illustrations we now give of its interior. Here, again, it will 
be noticed that the Italian taste largely pervades the mansion, 
especially in the vast and noble hall which fills the middle space. 
There is a variety, or even a contrariety, of character that will 
be remarked by all observers. Externally we are in the presence 
of a mansion that is modern indeed, but that might well have 
been built, judging by its style, in the time of Charles or James, 
and that, in some of its elaborate windows, appears to reflect 
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the style of that famous house, the Hall at Bradford-on-Avon. 
These windows of many lights, these high gables and _ oriels, 
and these lofty chimneys seem to belong to England entirely ; 
and yet, when we enter the house, we are confronted 
with splendid work that would be at home in some fine palace 
of Italy. 

Before we go any further, it seems desirable, or even 
essential, to say something concerning the history of Hewell 
Grange, which we may say at once is the lineal descendant of a 
erange of the great Cistercian Abbey of Bordesley, founded by 
the Empress Maud in 1138. It lies in the parish of Tardebigge 
or Tarbick, which has the curious distinction that its church 
lies partly in Warwickshire and partly in Worcestershire. 
Habington, who was the first collector of materials for the 
history of the latter county, writing in Elizabethan times, refers 
to this singular fact. He says that he had stretched out his 
chain to the uttermost length, but that it could not reach to the 
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chancel of the church, that being in Warwickshire. Yet he 
could not but behold the magnificent tombs which that chancel 
held, and first, he quaintly says, “‘ 1 sawe the streame of Nature 
turned for Love, which vsvally discendethe from parents to 
theyre children heere ascendethe with grace to the father and 
grandmother in the noble monuments of the Lords Windsors.” 
The Windsors, descended from Walter, a castellan of the 
Royal fortress of Windsor, came to Warwickshire through an 
enforced exchange. Henry VIII. had set his mind upon 
possessing their ancestral home at Stanwell in Middlesex, and 
they had no choice but to fall in with the Royai wish. Sir 
Andrews Windsor had been raised to the peerage as Lord 
Windsor in 1529, and the second lord, after being one of the 
twenty-six peers who signed the settlement of the crown upon 
Lady Jane Grey, suddenly became active in the proclamation of 
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Queen Mary. He built the manor house of Bradenham in 
Buckinghamshire, which was another seat of the family, and 
there his son entertained the Queen in 1566. Shortly after that 
time, however, Hewell became the principal residence of the 
family. On the death of the sixth lord, the barony fell into 
abeyance, but it was called out in favour of his nephew, Thomas 
Windsor Hickman, a valiant Cavalier, afterwards created Earl of 
Plymouth. 

The second Earl was the builder of the old mansion at 
Hewell, a vast classic structure, which has been dismantled 
within recent years, the house which we illustrate having 
replaced it. It was a great square building, with a Greek 
peristyle portico and pediment, and a balustrade round the top. It 
was great and imposing, and had frontages varying in length from 
1ooft. to 127ft. Built in 1712, it was improved and completed 
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by the fourth Earl of Plymouth about 1758. The earldom died 
out in 1843, but the barony of Windsor, falling into abeyance 
between the sisters of the last Earl, was restored in favour of 
Lady Harriett Clive in 1855, whose grandson is the present Lord 
Windsor. 

The house had fallen into some disrepair, and, in its 
formal classic character, had ceased to satisfy its possessors. 
Accordingly Lord Windsor built on an adjacent site the existing 
house in the Jacobean style, between the years 1884 and 1892. 
It has, in fact, been quite recently completed. As we remarked, 
in speaking of the glorious garden, to build a house to one’s 
mind, and te lay out the grounds which are its final beauty, 
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is a pleasure of a high and inspiring order. There is scope for 
imagination in variety, for the retention of old forms combined 
with the introduction of new things that are attractive, and for 
much wise thinking and deep planning, gut of which the new 
creation shall be evolved. We said that Lord Windsor went to 
work well, and that he had triumphantly succeeded. There are 
elegancies in the structure which rival the greatest charms in the 
exquisite detail of the Jacobean style, and there is a loggia 
porch on the garden side which is as good as that truly beautiful 
example at Cranborne in Dorsetshire, a place belonging to Lord 
Salisbury. We added that there is a varied skyline, recalling 
the character of many fine houses of the period. 
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We shall now indicate something of the 
character of the interior. Let it be said at once that 
the rooms are numerous and varied in their features. 
Some are richly panelled in oak, with fine mantels 
and fireplaces such as we depict. It will be seen that 
the taste passes from the Jacobean to the Georgian ; 
that beautiful plaster-work in some rooms contrasts 
with carved oak in others, and that marble mantels, 
enriched and beautified, present a contrast tothe older 
character found in much of the oak work. The same 
variety is found in the furnishing and plenishing of the 
house, for there are chairs that would seem at home 
in ancient Tudor houses, and cabinets that seem to 
belong to the time of Louis XVI. Let us most fully 
approve this eclecticism cf taste, for in creating a 
modern house we may well ransack various ages for 
all things that are suitable, and there is certainly 
the harmony of variety in Lord Windsor’s spacious 
abode. 


We have devoted much of our space to 
illustrating the great hall at Hewell, because, 


amid a great deal that is beautiful and that 
might delay the pen, this vast chamber is the 
most notable feature in the interior. Many great 
houses of the style in which Lord Windsor’s 
new structure is mainly cast are built about 
courtyards, and the quadrangular plan has many 
merits, but it sometimes presents the grave dis- 
advantage that it allows no place for corridors, 
and that a whole series of rooms may be in 
intercommunication to serve aS a _ passage-way. 
Lord Windsor has planned his structure differently. 
His great hall has all the advantages of a courtyard. 
It is large and lofty, in every way spacious and 
airy, and is well adapted to act as the “‘lungs” of the 
house, and to be the means of communication 
between the various parts of it. It has its pleasant 
recesses, its fine fire-place, its opening to the garden 
vestibule, its noble staircase and splendid upper 
corridors, all arcaded and _ beautiful. There is 
nothing here of the customary square enclosure to 
form a hall or room, but a sense of largeness and 
nobility, with glimpses of the upper spaces and 
corridors, and a peculiarly happy triple arrange- 


ment within the great hall itself, all showing bold imagination 
from the garden 


and individualised treatment. Entering 
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vestibule, which is separated from the _ hall 
arches, rising upon Corinthian columns, we have the whole 
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WINDSOR’S ROOM. 
by three round 


extent before us. To the left is the lofty arch, 
flanked by pillared openings, through which the 
foot of the great staircase is reached. Above run 
the magnificent gallery corridors, partly open and 


partly concealed, which bridge the recesses 
opposite. On our right hand is the third division 


of the hall, used as a billiard-room, and entered 
through the middle arch of three, the other 
openings having beautiful marble balustrades. 

The ruling idea in the designing of this great 
and imposing hall was majesty in character and 
richness in materials and handicraft. Marbles 
and travertine, the products of the most celebrated 
quarries, splendid woodwork, and the best that 
the craftsman in plaster could accomplish, nothing 
was spared that could beautify the interior. How 
admirable is the effect our pictures will disclose, 
and perhaps none of them so well as that of 
the south side. Here we see the nobility of the 
opening arcade in the foreground, with its marble 
balustrade, the lovely polished shafts of precious 
marble rising to Corinthian capitals and supporting 
most elegant arches, whose spandrels are filled 
with inlaid marble, and above these the enriched 
moulding of the splendid ceiling. On the left 
the arches of the garden vestibule are disclosed, like 
in character, but even more enriched in details, 
and equally beautiful in the glory of the marble 
that has been introduced. Next we notice the 
pillars and arches at the other end of the hall, 
opening to the staircase and the rooms on that 
side of the house. Here variety is introduced 
into the design, and nothing in the hall is more 
beautiful than the splendid arcading of the gallery 
room above, which is glorious in its marbles and 
exceedingly beautiful in its plaster adornments. 
The gallery corridor is perhaps the most original 
feature in this very remarkable chamber, and the 
noble staircase, with its richly-carved newel-posts 
and hand-rail and its grand panelling, is a worthy 
approach to it. The extraordinary elaboration 
and beauty of the upper work is seen to advantage 
in some of our pictures, and the splendour of the 
detail will be observed. Particularly noteworthy is 
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the arcading on the upper level, supported by quadruple 
Corinthian shafts in marble. The ceilings are also of admirable 
design, and are much varied. 

The hall itself has a magnificent ceiling of oak, framed 
between tne tie-beams, and supported by grand brackets on the 
walls. The arrangement of the principal and secondary ribs is 
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bold, and they are richly moulded and adorned with carved 
bosses at the intersections. Excellent, again, is the wainscot 
below, plain and good in colour, forming a suitable background 
for the portrait busts and old furniture. Here it may be men- 
tioned that Hewell Grange is possessed of many fine family 
portraits and pictures brought trom the older house, in which 
hung good examples of Rubens, Snyders, and other masters. It 
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remains to be said of this splendid and almost unique apartment 
that the lighting is excellent. Electric glow-lamps diffuse a 
pleasant light which is without deep shadows, and reproduces 
something of the effect of day. 

Having said so much of the interior of Hewell Grange, we 
may conclude by remarking that, surrounded by its delightful 
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gardens and grounds, it lies in a very pleasant part of the 
Midlands, in a fine and varied country amid the outliers of the 
famous Lickey Hills, on whose topmost height rises a lofty column 
of stone erected to the memory of the sixth Earl of Plymouth, 
its former possessor. A monument to the same nobleman by 
Chantrey is in the neighbouring church, where five Earls of 
Plymouth are buried. 








We know of very few country houses the building and 
environment of which are so admirably calculated to combine 
what is beautiful with what is instructive. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE HERBACEOUS PHLOX,. 

HIS is the year for herbaceous Phloxes, and the reason is obvious— 
they delight in moisture and warmth, and neither have been 
denied them. In the garden of the writer big masses are about to 
flower, the stems tall and straight and the large massive heads of 

bloom promise a glorious sight when they attain full perfection, 
When the sun shines pitilessly day after day for weeks, the herbaceous 
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Phlox, even with the water-pot always about it, is never the success 
it is under moister and duller skies, so we may rejoice that this vear, 
at any rate, one noble garden flower is enjoying the weather that makes for 
perfection. The lesson is a wholesome one. In August the Phlox is the 
great garden perennial flower, and to plant it in any very dry and exposed places, 
even when the soil is made deep and rich and there is.no stint of water, 
is to court failure, but plant it where there is moisture, by pond, stream, or 
lakeside, and there it will flourish amazingly. A Phlox crowned with a dozen 
bold heads of blossom is not lost in the largest garden, and when the group is 
of fifty plants of the beautiful salmon red Coquelicot the colouring is sump- 
tuous and satisfying. This result is not attained, however, by planting in a 
dry border or in a crowded shrubbery, where the man with the ‘‘ artistic eye” 
puts them to mingle their flower colouring with the green leaves of shrub and 


‘ 
tree. Get away from all hungry vegetation and plant in the open, in the 


wilder, rougher parts of the garden if you so wish, but in such places that the 
effect of the colouring is neither lost nor the naturally immense panicles of 
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blossom weak or small. The Phlox makes its 
roots on the surface of the soil or, to use 
the language of the catalogue, is a ‘‘surface- 
rooter.” As one well-known grower of Phloxes 
remarks, ‘‘ This point cannot be emphasised 
too strongly, the masses of spreading root 
fibre, often barely hidden with soil, cover 
quite a large area. The sun’s heat upon 
them is naturally very quickly felt, hence the 
greater need for the moisture, which, during 
the growing and flowering season, at least, 
is of greater importance, perhaps, than a 
large depth of soil. Briefly summed up, 
however, it is hardly possible during growth 
to either overfeed or to overwater the Phlox. 
With these facts realised it is an easy matter 
to grow Herbaceous Phloxes to the highest 
standard of excellence. To be more helpful 
I will give an instance of my practice in a 
district where the soil is light and much 
drained. Digging the beds as deeply as the 
soil permits at any time in autumn or winter, 
and a heavy layer of cow manure is placed in 
more than 1ft. deep and covered with a little 
soil, the surface is then lightly trodden. This 
is done throughout the beds or borders, and to 
the upper surface soil a good dressing of well- 
decayed horse manure is added. Even with 
this double manuring I have on very poor 
soils given a surface dressing of manure to 
remain in position during winter and to be 
lightly forked in during early spring before 
planting. Generally I prefer spring planting, 
in heavy soils in particular, but in such light 
soils as I have just mentioned the planting, 
however, may be done as well in early 
autumn.” 

Planting from Pots.—Many failures occur 
through planting direct from pots in which the 
tufts have remained for over one year. The 
plants are starved, weak, and frequently 
succumb when exposed to the trials of an 
open air existence, and to even hope for 
success the roots must be gently disentangled 
and carefully spread out before filling in the 
soil. The finest plants are those got from 
cuttings taken in March and rooted in a 
warm frame, then potted in rich soil in 5in. 
pots, and in about a month transferred to the 
open garden. Flowers will appear in the 
following early autumn, and increase in 
quantity as the roots strengthen and multiply. 

Selection of Sorts,—There are a hundred 
sorts, but few of any real value. Of course, 
the selection depends upon the size of the 
garden, as in one place three white varieties 
are admissible, where in another there is only 
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room for one, and that should be Sylphide. Copyright THE GARDEN VESTIBULE AT HEWELL GRANGE. -"C.L." 


This is one of the most beautiful Phloxes 

in existence ; it beats Avalanche, and, indeed, all the whites, and has an 
immense head of flowers, the individual ‘‘ pips,” as the connoisseur calls 
the single bioom, being very pure, thick-textured, and round, with an 
occasional stripe of red, but this is only when it is in ‘‘ sporting” humour. 
Its height, an important point, varies from 23ft. to 3ft. Mrs. E. H. Jenkins 
we have used more frequently for grouping than Sylphide. Its flowers are 
spotless white, and appear in immense panicles; the growth gets as tall, in 
favourable years, as 33ft. Jeanne d’Arc, an excellent white, is one of the 
old favourites, with flowers of creamy white colour, handsome panicle, an‘ 
straight and strong growth, height 33ft. Albatre; Diadem, Lawrence, and 
Panama, are also excellent white sorts, Lawrence and Diadem being the two 
dwarfest of the group. There is also a section in which the flowers are 
white but the centre is coloured ; they are not quite self white. One of the 
best known of these is Geant des Batailles, in which the eye or centre is 
crimson ; height of plant 3ft. Other sorts of much beauty are Countess of 
Aberdeen, crimson, 25ft. ; Croix de Sud, violet; M. Bouquet de la Cyr, 
carmine rose; and Edith, purplish, 23ft. 

Salmon, Scarlet, and Vermilion.—The most famous of this group is 
Coquelicot, with flowers of a warm salmon red. The head of bloom is not 
abnormally large, but the flowers stand well up to show their pure and 
beautiful shading. It is one of the Phloxes to choose for all gardens. If 
we were allowed to posse 





ss only one Phlox our choice would be Coquelicot ; 
height 3ft. Etna is a dazzling flower, almost a pure scarlet, with a touch of 
salmon in it, and a noble cluster of bloom; 23ft. W. Robinson has salmon 
rose flowers, and is a well-known variety. Coccinea is vermilion scarlet, and, 
besides this rich colour, it has the advantage of a dwarf and compact growth ; 
25ft. high. It frequently happens that a very dwarf and compact plant is too 
squat to be attractive, but there is nothing abnormal about Etna. Other 





sorts of striking colour are Aurora Boreale, a warm salmon scarlet, very large 
cluster of bloom, 3ft. ; Boule de Feu, fiery scarlet, 3ft. ; and Pantheon, rose 
salmon with almost pure white centre, very bright, 33ft. Of the paler 
salmon shades Le Soliel, delicate rose pink, and Le Siecle, of a similar tone 
with white centre, very handsome, 23ft., are the best. 

Purple and Lilac Tones. —Of these the best known is Eugene Danzan- 
villiers, bluish lilac with white centre, 2}ft. ; Le Mahdi, violet purple, 23ft. ; 
Sesostris, rich purple, and Paul Bert, bluish white, paler centre, 3ft. The 
Phloxes of these colourings must be used with caution, and not in the most 
open places, as the purple shades are quickly influenced by hot suns. 


RANDOM NOTES. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins. —This new rose, for a rose is not old until it has 
lived in our gardens for a few years, is a treasure that the general grower is 
beginning to appreciate. Those who are always on the look out for novelties 
recognised its virtues long ago, and we shall not be surprised if it becomes as 
widely known as the famous Crimson Rambler, It has one great merit, that 
of continuing in bloom for many weeks, and flowering best of all in July, 
when the Ramblers have for the most part lost their last petal. The flowers 
of Dorothy Perkins are double, produced with the greatest freedom, and 
bright rose, a particularly cheery shade and fragrant. A plint on a pergola 
we saw lately was a brilliant spot of colour in an oasis, of green leaves and 
unruly growths, When the rose raiser gives to the English garden a few 
more varieties of the same beauty as Dorothy Perkins he will have his full 
reward, not only of gratitude, but of hard cash, We are asking for climbers 
that will bloom long and profusely in the summer and autumn months, and 
Dorothy Perkins is in the right direction. 

The Spanish Broom.—This is one of the few shrubs that flower in August. 
Its popular name is somewhat misleading, as it is found more or less throughout 
southern Europe. A well-known writer upon trees and shrubs sends the 
following note: ‘It makes a tall and slender shrub, 8ft. to roft. or more 
high, with age, and nearly always requires the support of a stake when old. 
This is a fault, however, that may be corrected by cutting it hard back next 
spring while it is young, and only allowing it to grow without restraint 
when it has got busy. The stems are long, slender, and rush-like, and 
terminated at the proper season with bright golden yellow, pea-shaped flowers, 
which are individually as large as those of well-developed Sweet Peas, and 
delightfully fragrant. Leaves are practically absent, the few that appear being 
on the flowering stems. Each leaf is narrow, about an inch long, and drop 
off soon after the flowers have lost their beauty. The Spanish Broom grows 
in almost any soil, succeeding equally well in a heavy, clayey loam as in light 
and dry sand, but it should never be planted in rich ground, as this tends to 
promote rank and flowerless growth. Unlike many of its allies, the Cytisuses 
and Genistas, Spartium junceum, the botanical name of the Spanish Broom, 
moves well from the open ground if it is lifted every year, or at the least every 
second year. The way to increase it is by seed, which is produced abundantly, 
and is ripe about the end of October or a little later. 

Foxgloves and Poppies.—‘*C. J.” writes: ‘‘We have been very pleased 
with a mixed bed of these in our pleasure grounds. Some years ago it was 
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planted with Azaleas and Rhododendrons of the Wilsoni type, but the Azaleas 
failed owing to the bed getting soaked with limy water from the hill above. 
In 1901 I planted amongst the shrubs a few of the large-flowered Foxgloves, 
which seeded themselves and have become in a way established. In the 
spring of 1902 I sowed seed of Mikado, Carnation-flowered, and The Bride 
Poppies, which have been allowed to sow themselves, and the result was that 
in March the surface was covered with seedlings of Poppies and Foxgloves. 
They were thinned, and an equal quantity of each allowed to remain, As 


THE BARK 


HERE are four main elements in the beauty of trees— 
shape, size, leaves, and bark. Of these the bark is, 
perhaps, the least consciously admired, though it playsa 
most important part both in the picturesqueness of the 
tree itself, and in its life and growth. Nearly all our 

native trees have very ornamental bark, and the few which have 
not are never so much admired. Where this outer garment is 
smooth and characterless the appearance of the tree always 
suffers. \Where, as in the oak and the Scotch fir, it is ridged and 
rugged and dusted with lichens, and tipped with spores of mosses, 
and shelters a miniature population of 
plants and animals on its surface, it 
makes as strong an appeal to the 
imagination as the most towering 
branches of the forest. There is a 
kind of domestic interest in this 
covering of trees, something which 
seems to reflect their life and belong 
to their character and idiosyncrasies ; 
nor is the sentiment a false one, for 
the bark is to the tree what expression 
is in man or woman, an index to the 
inner life, even though it be only the 
primitive life of the third day of the 
Creation. When the ascending sap 
has risen to the very tips of the 
leaves, and receives from the sunlight 
that mysterious change which makes 
it convertible into the matter of which 
trees are made, it flows down earth- 
wards between the bark and the tree, 
and as it descends it deposits on the 
inner side a ring of wood, and on the 
outer side a ring of bark, or rather 
what shows as a ring when the tree is 
cut across. In this ** cambian” layer, 
as it is called, which the bark covers, 
this converted sap is worked up into 
the minute specialised structural form 
which each separate kind of tree 
requires. Tear off the bark and the 
tree cannot grow, for the tissue cannot 
be renewed, because the downflowing sap cannot run over bare 
wood without the bark to help it. Injure a porticn of the 
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the spring was wet, the plants made very tall growth and flowered perfectly, 
all being in bloom at one time, closely following the flowering of the 
Rhododendrons. In the centre of the bed is a good-sized plant of the purple- 
leaved Barberry (vulgaris), which acts as a setting to other things. I need 
hardly say the Poppies and the Foxgloves made a glorious show for several 
weeks, lighting up the surroundings.” We may add to this note, that it is 
regrettable more use is not made in large gardens of so-called ‘* common” 
things. 


OF TREES. 


bark, and the sap will try to descend, but irregularly, and so lays 
tree-stuff in lumps and knots and roughness, “ proud flesh” on 
the trunk, ugly and disfiguring. You may see on mighty trees 
traces of these early injuries made when they were young and 
tender. Some are where stupid people stretched wires on their 
young slim forms, and cut into their flesh. The efforts of the 
tree to close the wound seem only to increase its size, and when 
the bark does at last cover it, it does so in the most unsightly 
rugged cicatrices. Ruskin, who made the most exact com- 
parison between the renderings of foliage and tree growth by 
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famous artists and the actual facts of Nature, which he drew 
himself with minutest care from the branches and leaves of trees, 
or from banks with primroses and 
ferns on them, did not, I think, give 
examples of the studies by great artists 
ot the bark of trees. Many of them paid 
the most loving and careful attention 
to the forms and graining of this outer 
covering of the stems and branches. 
The old Italian painters apparently 
were not struck by the picturesqueness 
of the subject, and far too many of 
their trees are clothed in smooth, 
insipid, impossible bark, as if all the 
trees were laurels. The ilex bark is 
not very striking except on very old 
trees, but their ilexes are most unreal, 
from their neglect to study the true 
appearance of the trunks. Even 
Salvator Rosa’s tree-trunks, lightning- 
blasted and broken, are too smooth. 
In our own country three artists have 
made their trees live as almost no one 
else has done, by studying the true 
shapes and colours of the bark. They 
are Constable, Millais, and Bewick, 
the engraver. Constable’s great picture 
in the National Gallery, in which a stag 
stands in the centre by a monument, is 
almost entirely a study of bark and 
trunks. It is perfectly wonderful for 
truth of line and colour. Millais’ 
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birches and beech cut down and piled for carting. The great 
slabs of white birch bark, with the black ‘ Jining” in the 
cracks, were all peeling off in most realistic fashion. Another 
picture, exhibited in the same year, and called (I think) 
“Evening Light,’ showed the red-barked stems of five 
or six big Scotch firs against an evening sky. The tops 
of the trees were out of the picture. It was a_ study 
of trunks and bark. But it was Bewick who was the 
greatest of enthusiasts on this pretty subject of art. He seems 
to have known every natural line into which the skin of a tree 
would let its wrinkles fall. You can tell in an instant what kind 
of tree the limb belongs to which appears in his vignettes, or on 
which the bird he is engraving happens to be sitting. He made 
a special study of the way in which when a limb is cut off the 
bark just folds over and wraps round the edge; and he was 
great at drawing rotting branches from 
which the bark was peeling off in 
flakes. 

It undergoes great changes in the 
life of a tree. At first a young oak 
sapling is quite smooth and _ grey. 
But it quickly corrugates, and gradu- 
ally becomes such as is shown in 
the fine views-of the trunks of some 
very ancient oaks at Blenheim here 
shown. The “King Oak” is said 
to be 600 years old. There is no 
evidence that it is of such great 
antiquity, but it very much resembles 
the oaks of the New Forest, planted 
in the days of Henry VIII., which 
would give it a life up till now of 
nearly 400 years. There is not the 
slightest reason why it may _ not 
continue to exist as an ancient ruin 
of a tree, but still a living one, in 
another 400 years’ time. It is now 
a fine spreading tree, with vigorous 
shoots. It shows the normal form of 
bark of the unpollarded forest or park 
oak. The general lines of the ridge 
and furrow are vertical. Where these 
have twisted at all, owing to changes 
in the deposit of the falling sap inside, 
the furrows cross and make iong 
diamond-shaped ridges. But the normal 
lines are upright, and the cross lines, 
wherever the bark is at all split, are at 
right angles to it. All the ‘“‘ knees” of the tree, where the trunk 
is changing into roots, or, rather, where the junction takes place, 
is covered with fine green velvet moss. The next example 
is the trunk of a pollard oak. The change wrought in the 
nature of the tree by the early pollarding is shown quite as 
clearly on the bark as by the closely-sprouting massive limbs. 
The whole tendency of the pollard is towards lateral, not vertical 
growth, and something of the same kind seems to have happened 
to the bark, which is of double thickness, and grows in scales 
and lumps. See also, for another effect, the view of the pollard 
by the lake. 
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Cedars lend themselves to two 
quite different forms of growth, some 
running to height and __ vertical 
growth, while others are in flat 
‘‘stories.” Though of the same 
species, these have quite differently 
lined bark, that in the tall cedars 
having in the main vertical lines, 
while the flat cedars are jacketed with 
a knotty and highly corrugated cover- 
ing, which often peels off in square 
slabs. Everyone has admired, both 
in youth and age, the beautifully- 
marked and chiselled trunks of the 
sweet Spanish chestnuts. In_ this 
tree the lines form as a rule very 
much elongated reticulation, like the 
meshes of a net when it is_ pulled 
out at the ends. When the tree has 
arrived at a certain state of growth 
the bark usually takes a spiral twist. 
Why it does so is not apparent. It 
looks as if the tree had tried to 
screw round inside and so twisted 
the covering. There is a curious 
and suggestive difference between 
the behaviour of the bark of 
different trees. In the oaks and 
most of our forest trees the bark 

Copyright lasts even longer than the wood. 

It is permanent, and though not 

immortal it defies the attacks of time in marvellous wise. 
Perhaps all those outer growths, that powdering with green 
lichenous dust, and grey and brown scales and tiny growths 
which cover old bark are Nature’s paints, which help to keep it 
sound, for as the bark is renewed from within it steadily thickens, 
and the increase is greater than the surface loss by wear and tear 
and weathering. You may see an old tree which isa mere shell, 
on which the bark has grown round and covered what is now the 
inner wall of the shell, this shell consisting of the latest added 
layers of wood before the tree ceased to grow. Other trees, on 
the contrary, do not grow a thick bark, but shed it every year, 
getting a new jacket in the process. In this country this is most 
marked in the plane tree, which sheds its bark annually, in 
patches during the winter months. Consequently it is not 
choked by soot and dirt, as some other trees are, and flourishes 
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in cities. The silver birch has an outer white skin, which lies 
over the inner bark, and at certain seasons peels away from it 
very freely. 

Some years ago it was decided to cut out a quantity oi 
the silver birches in Coombe Woods, at the back of Putney 
Heath (or the woods may be part of the heath—they are on the 
Wimbledon side of the brook that crosses the road into Richmond 
Park). The quantity of birch cut was great, and all the top and 
lop was taken away, and only the larger stems—which are the 
whitest— were left, and these were piled in cords, lying horizon- 
tally. The trees were cut when the bark was absoiutely milk- white, 
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and these piles of white limbs, stacked, looked like packets of 
white kid gloves scattered all about on the hill-side. It had a 
most curious and unusual effect, but it was difficult to imagine 
why the trees were cut, unless it was considered that the wood 


was too crowded. 
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ATIONAL as well as individual play is one of the 


surest indices to national as well as_ individual 
character. In no other department of life does a 
nation or an individual express self so freely in 


public. 

This is true, first, of the choice of games. Cricket is a 
slower and longer game than baseball. In America it appeals 
most to the quiet Philadelphian (the Merion Club is the Lord’s 
of America), less to the somewhat less quiet Bostonian, still less 
to the hustling New Yorker. I think a people rarely chooses a 
game that would counteract and supplement its prominent, and 
perhaps objectionable, characteristics. Its games tend to bring 
out and exaggerate those characteristics. Both Americans and 
English play lawn tennis, but it is not the same game in the 
two countries. 

Secondly, the rules of the game may be altered, as the rules 
of Rugby football have been elaborated by the inventive and 
ingeniously rule-interpreting American, who, in his play as in his 
business, carries his organisation to the extreme limits of com- 
plexity, and usually far beyond the limits of light and enjoyable 
recreation. The Americans excel us at the short sprint; we 
excel them in the long-distance race. So in lawn tennis, when 
A. W. Gore represented England a few years ago in America, 
he was accustomed to playing a whole match consecutively, as a 
sort of long-distance race, but was quite put off when he found 
ihat after each set—which the Americans treated as a sort of 
1ooyds. sprint—-there was a long interval of repose. 

Thirdly, apart from the differences in the laws of the game 
in the two countries, there is a typical difference in the methods 
of play, the American showing a far greater inventiveness and 
desire to try new ways, in case they should prove better-—I 
mean more successful. 

In addition to this, one individual American player differs 
from another within the limits of what may almost be called 
national style and tactics. But there is not space to say much 
about individual differences; it is chiefly to national differences 
that this article will be confined. 

Before we consider them, however, we must note the 
interesting fact that when any one nation begins to play the 
game of any other nation, it assumes at first that this other 
nation has the best possible rules and tactics, and therefore 
starts by absolutely servile imitation. Later on, it tends to 
adapt as well as to adopt. In American racquets I saw no sign 
of change from English rules and methods. In American real 
tennis (better known in America as court tennis) I saw only 
two or three changes, and these not all in the direction of 
success, 1 think. But in lawn tennis I saw radical changes, 
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though, thank goodness! the standard 
of honour and courtesy is still high, 
not having descended to the American 
professional football and baseball level. 
It is instructive to notice how vastly 
different in America are the meanings 
of those two phrases, ‘“‘ Play the game” 
and ‘‘ Work the business.” Both imply 
enthusiasm, concentration, originality ; 
but the second seemed to me to have 
no vital and inalienable connection with 
what we know as fairness. Yet, within 
the written and unwritten code of the 
game, American play is in many ways 
unlike ours. In the first place, the old 
game, in which the opponent invariably 
stood at the back of the court: and 
waited for the ball to bounce, though 
it is still often seen in England, has 
almost disappeared in America. Nearly 
every American makes it his chief aim 
to get right up to the net and volley at 
the first possible chance. It is not only 
that he is too impatient to play for 
safety; it is not only that his nature i. 
to *“*hustle’’; it is that he finds this 
policy usually most successful—among 
other reasons, it tends to put the other 
man off and make him lose his head. 

This policy—of rushing up towards 
the net at the earliest opportunity— 
«ives rise to two problems which must be faced, as—let us say 
the problem of locomotion to and from and within New York 
City has been faced. 

To begin with, how shall we manage to get up to the net in 
time? It was partly in order to give the maximum time for 
running up that the slow and dragging twist-services were 
invented. They hang in the air, and must be taken very late 
by the receiver. Hence the server has a good chance of being 
at the net already when the opponent is returning the service. 
In addition, the twist of the ball in the air (it looks like an egg, 
not like a sphere), and the twist and spin when it comes off the 
ground, make it very hard for the receiver to place it safely and 
satisfactorily. Besides serving slowly, the American starts 
quickly ; he starts quickly in all his life, including his short- 
distance races, as our English athletes know to their cost. 

The next problem is what to do when the opponent is at the 
net, for obviously two can play at the running-up game. If you 
cannot pass him down either side, then you must lob over his 
head and yet keep the ball in court. How easy it seems to lob, 
and yet how hard it is to keep a good length. The American is 
rapidly mastering the art of lobbing as well as the art of 
serving. 

A third difficulty is to be met, besides that of getting up to 
the net and that of lobbing, namely, the difficulty of volleying 
effectively at or near the net. In this, also, the average American 
is characteristically sharp and quick. \Whereas the Dohertys are 
usually content to volley safely, though with some severity, 
Davis and Ward prefer to kill outright; they “ go for their stroke 
every time.” There are exceptions; the Wrenns, for instance, 
play the Dohertys’ overhead game. But on the whole the 
American overhead play at the net is severer than ours. The 
Dohertys, also, are satisfied with their old service, and rush up 
to the net less frequently than Davis, Whitman, Wright, Grant, 
and most of the other ‘‘cracks.”” They are less showy, perhaps, 
but more secure. 

Spectators often say that the Americans hit very much 
harder and faster even than the Dohertys. They seem to do 
so, just as the New Yorker seems to work very much faster than 
the Londoner. But much of the pace is here in the seeming. 
One who carefully watches and contrasts the strokes will find in 
the American more jerkiness, but less body-swing. The body- 
swing of the Dohertys and Mahony shows less, but is very 
effective, as well as reliable. And here we may note that while 
R. F. Doherty is a slow runner, he moves with judgment, and 
scarcely ever unnecessarily. He refuses to be flustered or 
hurried. Mahony, on the other hand, is more typically Irish, 
and does not so refuse. 

In doubles the Dohertys are an exceptionally strong com- 
bination, and must not be considered, as a pair, representative of 
English doubles play; they both know where they both are in 
the court, why they both are there, and what they both will do 
next and next but one. As a rule, two English players in a 
double will behave much more like isolated units or players of 
singles. The Americans make co-operation in doubles, as in 
business, a finely-organised art, with carefully premeditated 
division of labour and specialisation. 

In fact, the Americans’ play is a real business, the end being 
success. I doubt if they spend more time in practice, but they 
spend more thought, they practise more seriously and attentively. 
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ur three players now in America are keen students of theory 


and practice; but here, again, they are exceptional. The average 
man at Oxford or Cambridge plays to-day much as he played 


when he began to play decently. 


for skill. 


He thinks that way is quite 
ood enough. It is not his nature—or his education—to give 
‘n minutes out of his six hours a week to any apprenticeship 
He simply plays; and, when one considers how often 
e plays, he plays very badly indeed. The American puts his 





whole heart and soul into the play, and he finds that when he 


pends an occasional hour on theory or practice, he ‘gets his 
joney back” in the shape of greater success, and, I expect, 
reater satisfaction also. 

Let me, in conclusion, remove a misapprehension. So far 
; I could judge, the average American young man, while he 
ayed and practised for play, thought of nothing else. But 
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while he worked at his business he thought of nothing else but 
that business. The average young Englishman likes his play, 
but does not always play or practise with his whole heart and 
soul—if you doubt me, watch him fielding at cricket; he does 
not like his work, and during his work uses only a part of his 
mind and very little of his heart and soul. Theoretically, the 
average American young man does what a good young man 
should do. But for my own part, to be perfectly candid and 
ignore some charming exceptions, I did not like him nearly as 
much as I like an Engiish *Varsity man. However, he was 
delightful to play against; he really cared a great deal all the 
time whether he won or lost. And that is the opponent one 
appreciates, especially if—as American players of tennis, 
racquets, and lawn tennis do--he takes his victory or defeat like 
aman. L-ustacr MILEs. 


HARVEST AND ITS PROSPECTS 


N years such as this it seems to us 
that the yellowing of the corn 
comes aSa great surprise, at least 
that must be so to one who has 
been ‘long in city pent.” Aswe 

rrow older the wheel of time, that 
noved so slowly in the days of youth, 
egins to whirl round with increasing 
energy. That is one reason for sury rise, 
ut a more commonplace one seems to 
in the nature of recent g¢prings. 
\Vinter seems to be ever thrusting itself 
farther forward into the original domain 
ol its successor, and we have experienced 
so little fine weather that it appears to 
be incredible that already more than 
half the summer is over and gone. 
Nevertheless, our feelings do not alter 
the facts of Nature, and a long run 
through the country lanes shows us 
that, even as we write, and that is some 
days before printing, the corn is already 
cut in some places. Of course we 
refer particularly to the southern counties of England. North- 
ward, the harvest will be a good month later, but towards the end 
of July, crops in Berkshire, which we happened to visit at the time, 
were already colouring for harvest. The oats were taking that 
beautifully white appearance which is their nearest approach to 
yellow. The tall wheat was standing as yet in unbroken green, 
but full-eared, and only waiting for a spell of sunshine to begin 
to change colour. The barley, bearded and full, was nodding in 
the wind as if wishing the sun to come out, and the landscape 
venerally had assumed those sober and dark hues that we 
associate with early autumn. On the hedgerows, the wild roses, 
which have been so lovely for weeks past, are now like those of 
Moore’s Irish garden, “faded and gone.” So are all the bright 
flowers that spring brings in its train; but, nevertheless, summer, 
too, has its fine harmonies, especially in those districts where bad 
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farming is prevalent. There is nothing more beautiful in Nature 
than a field of corn glowing with red poppies, that appear not so 
much as individuals, but as blending the whole colour of the field 
into a fine tone of scarlet. 

However, it is not of the picturesque but of the useful that 
people are thinking just now. Much as the cultivation of wheat 
has shrunk of recent years, it still remains one of the most 
important crops grown on English soil, and a bad harvest, if it 
does not mean absolute ruin, entails at least a very serious loss 
on the cultivator. In future years, should Mr. Chamberlain have 
his desire, the crop will probably be increased, as the proposals 
now in the air, if carried into practical application, must of necessity 
enhance the market value of the cereal crop, and even at present 
it is of very great importance, quite independent of the price of 
wheat, since on the majority of farms it is absolutely necessary 
to cultivate a certain amount of grain, 
even if the return is not sufficient to meet 
es the expenditure per acre. For the farmer 
fs needs straw both as bedding and manure, 
; and forthe sake of the tail corn with which 
he feeds his great and small livestock. 
There is no more anxious time in the year 
than that which is represented by the 
days that are passing over us. Sunshine 
has more thana goldenvalue. Itis neces- 
sary to ripen the crops and bring them 
to perfection, and also to give oppor- 
tunity for those harvesting operations 
so vividly shown in our photographs. 
The value of wheat reaped in sunshine, 
needless to say, is greater than that 
gathered under any other conditions, 
and, unlike hay, which need not neces- 
sarily be severely damaged by rain, 
corn suffers from every shower. A 
sunny harvest is always not only the 
most delightful, but the most profitable 
one, even though it be true at the same 
time that weare not quite so dependent 
on the weather as we used to be. 
Modern implements allow everything 
to be done at a speed which our fathers 
could not have dreamed of. The old 
custom was to engage the harvesters for 
a month of twenty-eight days, and, far 
from this being too long, it was generally 
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necessary toextend 
the period for the 
completion of the 
ingathering. Old 
Jabourers say that 
they reckoned on 
a good five weeks’ 
work at it; but 
that was in the 
days of shearing 
and binding, when 
the cutting was 
done by women, 
boys, and Irish 
labourers, and the 
sheaving and 
stooking by the 
veterans of the 
farm. But now 
the nimble reaping 
machine sweeps 
round and round, 
and ina very short 
time the cutting 
is done and ended. 
Itisafterthat that  [5REReaeae 
the dependence on 
Nature is still felt 
as much as it was 
before, for the corn will not dry unless the weather be suitable. 
Artificial means of drying and winning have often been invented 
and brought to work on the farm, but none that we know has 
proved a practical success in our country. In lands where the 
climate is hotter the matter is of less importance. There is, for 
instance, in use in some of the dry, hot regions of the United States 
a huge and curious machine which performs all the harvesting 
operations at once, and more, as an Irishman might say. That 
is, it cuts the corn, does what binding is necessary, thrashes it, 
empties the grain into little bags, and bundles up the straw. 
Thus into one short operation all the labour of the reaper and 
the thrasher are combined. But such an implement could never 
prove of real practical use in this country. For one thing, it is 
too large and unwieldy for our small fields, and, secondly, our 
straw and grain are never, even in the hottest harvest, dry 
enough for this metiod of treatment to be a success. The 
sheaves have to stand in the sun, and if instead of sunlight 
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comes rain, the 
berries begin 
to sprout, and 
despair seizes the 
heart of the hus- 
bandman. Un- 
luckily, that is 
what the prophets 
foretell concern- 
ing the present 
year. It is just 
possible that a 
sudden and 
brilliant change 
may save the 
situation; but, as 
far as we can see 
just now, there is 
little reason to 
hope for anything 
of the kind. The 
weather seems so 
utterly broken that 
only those of very 
sanguine tempera- 
ment can hope that 
it willmend. Yetall 
this must be taken 
with a difference. 
What has been in our mind in writing is the condition of the grain 
harvest in the valley of the Thames. But the weather this year 
has been so extremely local in its character that it will be quite 
impossible to make the usual forecasts of harvest with any pretence 
ofaccuracy. It istrue that these forecasts are under any circum- 
stances untrustworthy. Even an expert would find it beyond 
him to look at a field of ripe wheat and estimate its yield per 
acre; but the Revenue officers, who are largely employed to get 
the figures together, do not pretend to be experts, and are bound 
to put their trust on the farmer’s guess. Now the nature of a 
farmer is sure to be either sanguine or gloomy. If he be in the 
habit of looking at the black side of things, he will systematically 
under estimate the value of his crop, and will vow that the most 
beautiful field of waving grain is not up to the average, while 
every crop that happens to be damaged by sparrows or wood- 
pigeons will be magnified till he regards it as the ruin of the field. 
On the other hand, the cheery optimist, who does occur in 
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agriculture, although a varissima avis, 
always puts a little on. The bad is 
better than it might have been, the 
vood is excellent, and the excellent a 
miracle. No doubt we are painting 
extremes,-and will be asked to take the 
average, but of the average man we 
may Say, as it was said of an immortal 
character, ‘‘ There never was no sich 
person.”’ Nevertheless, it may possibly 
be that the errors of the one counter- 
valance those of the other, and that the 
seneral result may possibly be accurate. 
But we take jeave to doubt it. There 
is really no absolute means of measuring 
the wheat crop of a country, and the 
figures which abound in books of 
reference are, without exception, 
fallacious. Take an ordinary farmer, 
whether average or not, and not one in 
a hundred could tell you what he had 
erown. So much was thrashed, so 
much was sent to market, so much was 
used for feeding, so much was fit for 
nothing but poultry. He gives you a 
dozen avenues whereby the crop has 
wended its way from the farm, but 
there is, and can be, no exactitude. 
This may not be a matter of supreme 
importance at present, but it would 
vecome so at once if political action 
were to be founded upon a calculation 
f any nation’s food supply. What we 
have said of England applies even more to the greatest wheat- 
rowing nations of the world, where the data for forming an 
estimate are even more vague and difficult of access. Over 
nd over again this has been proved in practice when, according 
to the statisticians, no more wheat could come from a certain 
quarter. Yet if the price rises the wheat is found, so proving 
that the figures have not been even an approximate statement 
of the truth. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


T is not very usual to review a book that has come to 
its fifth edition, but at that period we know at least that 
it has ‘‘arrived.” This is the case with Professor Walter 
Raleigh’s English Novel (Murray). To read the book 
is to wonder no longer at its popularity. It is extremely 

well written, and the criticism is done with judgment. We do 
not know, for instance, how Jane Austen could have been praised 
in more appropriate terms than in the passage which we quote: 

‘*The world of pathos and passion is present in her work by implic:- 

tion; her delicious quiet mirth, so quiet as to be inauiible to gross eats, is 
stirred by the incongruity between the realities of the world as she conceives 
them, and these realities as they are conceived by her puppets. The 
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kingdom o! Lilliput has its meaning only when it is seen through the eyes of 
A rabbit foncling its own harmless face affords no matter of 


Gulliver. 
amusement to another rabbit, and Miss Austen has had many readers who 
have perused her works without a smile. Sympathy with her characters she 
frequently has, identity never. Not in the high-spirited Elizabeth Bennet, 
no. in that sturdy young patrician Emma, not 
even in Anne Elliot of Persuasion, is the real 
Jane Austen to be found. She stands for ever 
aloof. Those who wish to enjoy her art rust 
stand aloof too, and must not ask to be hurried 
through her novels on a_ personally-conducted 
tour, with their admirations and dislikes 
prepared for them.” 


This, however, does not in itself 
maixe the book a great one, and it may 
be interesting to ask what are the ideal 
requirements in a treatise of this kind. 
rhe first, in our opinion, is a clear 
inderstanding of what constitutes the 
est writing in imaginative literature, 
ind secondly, the ability to bring a world 
of letters into one complete survey. 
lo take the former point first, it isa 
matter on which ordinary reviewers and 
critics are hopelessly at fault. It has 
been truly said that he who makes a 
story creates a small cosmos of his own. 
To put the same idea in another way, 
every man lives in his own world: his 
own ego is the centre round which 
everything else revolves, and the con- 
struction of his novel, or play, is the 
transfer to paper of an imaginary world 
built from the experiences of his own 
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life. To write an epic, said Milton, you must live an epic, and as 
your life is, so will your writing be. Now the power by which the 
empire of the ego is extended is sympathy. We do not mean the 
sympathy that is, in colloquial speech, the synonym of pity or 
compassion, but the sympathy that is based on understanding — 
“feeling with,” if we follow the etymology of the word. The 
more, then, that a man understands and feels with, the wider 
his outlook, the richer his life, so much greater should his novel 
be. It is true that in some cases the absence of certain 
qualities is compensated for by the intensity of others. For 
example, to think of Dante entering with Shakespeare’s zest 
into the humours of Sir John Falstaff is impossible. The great 
Italian could make you shudder, he could not make you laugh, 
yet the burning intensity with which he peopled his Hell gives 
him a place not far below that of the large and sunny-hearted Anglo- 
Saxon. Now this is true in a lesser degree, of all other writers. 
One has a special quality highly developed, and another has 
wide sympathies. The latter will succeed best in creating that 
imaginary world that we call a novel, and in this truth lies the 
first and most elementary canon of criticism. Scott was greater 
than any other novelist, because his outlook was so much wider, and 
he was able to feel and understand so much greater a variety of 
character. If wecarry this principle backward and apply it to 
all the great imaginative masterpieces we shall find it an infallible 
test. Professor Raleigh somewhat “ lightlies” the well-known 
preface that Fielding put in front of Joseph Andrews, wherein he 
called his novel a comic epic and showed the relation of its kind 
to the heroic epic of Homer. Herein Fielding was correct. He 
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dismissed rhyme and form generally as being accidental. The 
essentials are the story, or fable, as it is technically called, the 
characters and the incidents. Whether they are set forth in plain 
prose or in rhyme makes very little difference. The ‘“‘ Odyssey” 
of Homer is a novel as much as the “ Bride of Lammermoor’”’ is 
a tragical epic. The origin of the novel, then, is to be found in 
the ballads and histories that minstrels sang to the great warriors 
of old after the battle and the feast. The main difference is that 
we read instead of listening. If Homer had been of our day and 
generation the ‘Odyssey ” would probably have been issued asa 
six-shilling romance. 

Professor Raleigh gives some curious instances of books that 
sold in thousands when they appeared from the Press, and whose 
very names are no longer remembered. Nodoubt they were read 
greedily by the people of the time in which they were written, 
but they belonged exclusively to that generation, and failed to 
appeal to the next generation. They are local as to time. The 
sanie principle may be applied to space. The writer, overcome 
by the sense of his locality, his county, or more often his tea- 
party, writes exclusively for a selected audience. The great 
writer may be equaliy local in the literal sense of the word, but 
under the local surroundings he has depth of insight enough 
to discern what is eternal, and so many a village, many 
a sparkling brook, has taken an undying place in the 
world of letters. Hawthorne, in one of his essays, said 
that every man of letters was more or less the newspaper of his 
age, and this, by some, has been accounted a dark saying, but it 
is atrue one. Every one of us is under the spell of the time- 
spirit, and its song is ever being poured into his ears. One man 
may only catch an echo from the immediate years, and another 
hear the solemn music of the ages, but a limit is set to all 
except the few to whom it has been given to write the eternally 
true. That is the secondary test of greatness in a writer, and if 
these matters were more thoroughly understood there would be 
less confusion in our critical utterances. Professor Raleigh has 
worked out his opinions fairly well. It would be somewhat 
difficult to take his judgments one by one and show where he 
had erred, and yet there is something lacking. If we were to 
take a certain selection of our greatest writers it would be possible 
to classify them under two heads most difficult of definition, but 
call one of them those of the tribe of Ben. We know that there 
is an intellectual affinity between Ben Jonson himself, Milton, 
Fielding, Richardson, Tennyson, Wordsworth, aud our own 
Thackeray, whereas in the other group we at ouce put Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, burns, Jane Austen, Laurence Sterne, and Sir 
Walter Scott. The essential difference will, we believe, be recog- 
nised by every thoughtful student of letters, and yet it is doubtful 
if there is any man living who could express it in clear and 
precise terms. ; 

Leaving general principles, which demand more than a 
casual review for their adequate discussion, we come to Professor 
Raleigh’s actual survey of the English 
novel. No doubt he has got a fairly 
accurate idea of its growth and origins, 
and yet he seems to lack something of 
the width of view that would see all 
things in their true perspective. The 
history of a literature may be likened 
to one of those streams, common 
enough in some mountain lands, which, 
for parts of their course, rush and 
sparkle over beds of gravel and then 
sink out of sight under stony water- 
courses. So does the intellect that 
produces literature shine and increase 
at one moment of history and at another 
sink in beds of stone and sand. We 
had our monkish scribes who occa- 
sionally blossomed out into epics that 
still add richness to our literature. We 
had Chaucer, who, like so many of his 
age, found a living well of inspiration 
in Italy, and brought the undying in- 
fluence of Boccaccio into his native 
land. He was one of the most perfect 
of raconteurs of any clime or any age, 
but for many centuries after bim story- 
telling was a lost art in England. It 
did not revive again till the eighteenth 
century, which outshone every other 
period. For perfection and lucidity of 
prose the men of that time have never IN 
been surpassed. Scott himself was 
not so great a master of narrative as Henry Fielding, and 
the style in which the masterpieces of Swift were composed 
is unparalleled even in France, whose literature has been 
most fruitful in those qualities wherein the eighteenth century 
excelled. It was a materialistic age, however, and the depth 
of passion and charm of description which had been seen 
long since in the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth were 
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lost awhile to flash out again later. It was at this time that 
the influence of Cervantes and Le Sage was most felt. Fielding 
modelled himself avowedly and directly upon them, and 
Sterne, who was destined to wield an even greater influence, 
that has come down in full force to our own time, and never was 
more apparent than in the case of Louis Stevenson, was at least 
partly formed by Cervantes and Rabelais. Richardson was, in 
a sense, the most original of his day, though by no means one of 
the greatest, and had become a source of inspiration to a less 
healthy class of writers. From that time onwards the channel 
was very stony and sandy indeed, until the river came once more 
gloriously to the surface with Jane Austen and Sir Walter Scott. 
With a pean to the latter Professor Raleigh brings his story to 
a close. Even when we recognise that there are some things 
amiss with it it is nevertheless worthy of being recommended as 
a suggestive and able study of the English novel. 


| THE a ae 
| NEW GARDEN OFTHE ROYAL | 
HORTICULTURAL SOGIETT. 


{ ——— 


T will be, we are sure, a matter of interest and probably 
gratification to many readers of Country Lire to know 
that the Royal Horticultural Society has, through the 
munificent gift of Sir Thomas Hanbury, K.C.V.O., 
acquired a garden for absolutely horticultural experiments 

in the future. It is well known that the gardens at Chiswick are 
useless for any serious horticultural purposes. They are encom- 
passed by the, we will say, needs of the age in which we live, 
that is, the district has become a suburb of the metropolis, and 
technical horticultural pursuits are valueless. 

Sir Thomas Hanbury has been actuated by the needs of the 
times. He is, as a devoted lover of gardening, not unwilling to 
help forward in every way possible the practical aspect of that 
famous society’s work. He, as many readers are aware, knew of 
the beautiful garden called Oakwood, at Wisley, which the late 
G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., loved with his whole heart, and 
purchased that expanse, comprising 594 acres, as a gift to 
the great society of which he has been for many years a 
member. It is a munificent gift. The society is passing 
through a_ social crisis. It has, in the first place, to 
provide a horticultural hall to take the position of the paltry 
premises it enjoys at present, but the practical work of the 
society must be in the garden, and we owe to Sir Thomas 
Hanbury a debt that he has relieved the society of much 
embarrassment, because, as all Fellows of the society know, 
there has been in the past a despera‘e contention as to whether 
the society should possess a garden or a hall. The hall is 





THE GARDENS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


despicable. Its architecture is a disgrace to the metropolis, 
but in possessing the beautiful garden at Wisley, through the 
munificence of Sir Thomas Hanbury, it should be quite happy. 
The late Mr. G. I’. Wilson, who spent many happy years at 
Wisley, would, if he could only have known, felt an intense delight 
in knowing that his garden is in such loving hands. No private 
garden in England has taught so many and useful lessons, or has 
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taught them so pleasantly. It was impossible to pass an hour at 
Wisley and not to bring away some useful piece of gardening 
knowledge, its impression being made all the more permanent by 
the pleasant way in which it was given. We are sure under the 
Royal Horticultural Society, to which Mr. Wilson was devoted 
through a long and interesting life, that the good example he set 
wiil be a useful lesson to those who have control of this beautiful 
garden in the future. We congratulate the 
society on acquiring so famous a place for their 
trials and their experiments. The garden is 
situated in the most beautiful of Surrey wood- 
lands, and will probably in the near future 
become as accessible to London as the nearest 
suburb. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Tue Conpition oF Farm Crops. 

CCORDING to the special reports 
supplied to the Times, the condition 

of farm crops at the beginning ot 

August was as follows: The average 

condition of wheat on August Ist, 

1903, as compared with a normal crop, was 881 
per cent. in England, go per cent. in Wales, 
and g4 per cent. in Scotland. The average for 
barley was 8o per cent. in England, go per cent. 
in Wales, and gi per cent. in Scotland. The 
average for oats was 8g per cent. in England, 
8g per cent. in Wales, and gi per cent. in 
Scotland. As is explained in another part 
of the journal, estimates of this kind are 
done by guesswork, and from conversations 
that we have had with cultivators in various parts of the 
country, the conclusion we arrive at is that the majority of 
farmers will consider this report as being more sanguine than the 
facts justify. That wheat is a 98 per cent. crop in Northumber- 
land and Durham, g2 per cent. in Lincoln, g1 per cent. in 
Northampton, 96 per cent. in Nottingham, go per cent. in 


J. T. Newman. 


' Somerset, and 94 per cent, in York, sounds too good news to be 


true. In the northern of these counties the crop was retarded by 
drought, and in the southern of them it was drenched by rain. 
It would be surprising, indeed, if the results came out even 
approximately near the estimate. 

A Great EstTaTE SuHow. 

The Duke of Portland as usual had his great Estate Show 
at Welbeck on the day after Bank Holiday. Probably the 
uncertainty of the weather acted as a deterrent, and the number 
of visitors was not quite so large as it was last year. Barring a 
little wind, and a shower or two in the morning, the day was as 
favourable as could be desired. One of the most observable 
features was the effect that the Duke’s policy is having upon the 
horses of his tenantry. Year by year these show a great improve- 
ment, thanks to the pains taken by the Duke of Portland to 
supply sires. It was a general subject of remark that the half- 
bred horses this year were superior to any that have been shown 
before. This holds good, however, to a great extent in regard 
to the cattle and the other agricultural stock, and our hope is 
that the tenants wiil not begin to try to get their animals too 
good. At present the Duke prides himself on having the 
animals shown as they are worked on the farms, and not 
fattened up and prepared like the usual show animals. Hitherto 
it has been a very workmanlike exhibition, and that it will 
remain so is, we are sure, the desire of the Duke of Portland, as 
it is certainly the best ideal for an estate show. 


Tue Tring SHow. 

The managers and organisers of the agricultural show at 
Tring are to be congratulated on a brilliant success. The rain, 
which interfered so sadly with the arrangements last year, kept 
off on this occasion, and the weather was all that could be 
desired. Lord Rothschild again lent his beautiful park to the 
society, and the exhibition was as attractive and full of variety 
as any that has been given in the same grounds. There were 
over eleven hundred entries, which is a record for the show, and 
the number of visitors also exceeded that of any previous year. 
As usual, the spectators were very much fascinated by the many 
practical tests to be witnessed in the field. The jumping is 
always watched by an enthusiastic crowd, but the dog trials 
were almost equally alluring, and the milk and butter trials 
conducted by Mr. Ernest Mathews always had a crowd round 
them. Most of the great exhibitors are in the habit of sending 
to this show, and His Majesty the King showed a good example 
by exhibiting two admirable Shires, each of which carried off a 
first prize. His mare foaled in 1900, Berry of Rolleston, isa 
brown, likely to be heard of next year. The other was a filly 
foaied in 1902. The seconds were respectively Sir Alexander 
Henderson and Mr. P. Coats. Sir Walter Gilbey’s challenge 
cup for the best sire, mare, or filly in the show was awarded to 
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Sir Blundell Maple’s Queen of the Shires, and the King’s filly, 
Prospect, won the silver medal offered by the Shire Horse 
Society for the best Shire mare, filly, or filly foal registered 
or eligible for registration in the Stud-book. The cattle, 
and particularly the Jerseys, always come out strongly at 
Tring. The Marquess of Winchester’s Dusky Jane took the 
first prize in her class, and so did Lady Rotha for Jersey heifers 
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JERSEY VIOLETTE. Copyright 
calved in 1go1. In shorthorns, Mr. Partridge, Sir Blundell 
Maple, Mr. Merry, and others, produced some very {fine animals. 
The butter tests and milking trials are always specially 
interesting at Tring. For cows of any breed or cross not 
exceeding goolb. in live weight, Mrs. McIntosh took first prize 
with her Jersey Forget-me-not. She had been 176 days in milk ; 
her yield was 38lb. 30z. of milk and 2lb. 2}0z. of butter. Her 
total points were 46°25. Lord Rayleigh was runner-up with his 
Guernsey Rachel, and the third prize went to the Bishop of 
Ipswich’s Jersey Oxford Dewdrop. For cows of any breed or 
cross exceeding goolb. live weight, Dr. Watney carried off the 
first prize of £20 with his Jersey Violette. She had been 141 
days in milk; she gave 37lb. 140z. of milk, 2lb. 8oz. of butter, 
and she scored 50°10 points. The English Jersey Cattle 
Society’s gold medal was given to Dr. Watney tor this cow, 
and she also got the prize for the Jersey cow winning a 
Medal Prize or Certificate of Merit that yielded the best quality 
of butter in the test. In the milking trials for cows of any 
breed or cross not exceeding goolb. live weight, the first prize 
was won by Dr. Watney’s celebrated Sharab. She had been 
forty-seven days in milk; she yielded 51lb. of milk, and scored 
51:70. Lord Rayleigh’s Rachel came next. In the sheep 
classes, Mr. Cooper’s Shropshires scored brilliantly, Mr. J. 
Clarke being second, and Mr. J. G. Williams third. The pigs 
made a very good show, and the implements and accessories of 
farming completed an exhibition that reflects very great credit 
on Mr. Frank Brown and all who worked with him. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BARREL-ORGAN IN A CHURCII. 

[To THE EpiTorR or ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In reply to Mrs. Delves Broughton’s letter accompanying a photo- 
graph of an old barrel-organ that stands in Brightling Church, Sussex, I write 
to say there is a barrel-organ in Trosley Church, near West Malling, Kent, which 
supplies the music every Sunday at the morning service.—RoOsAMOND CARDEW. 

[To THe Epriror oF ** CounrTRY LIFE.”’| 
Sir,—In answer to the enquiry in COUNTRY LIFE of August Ist, whether 
there are instruments of a similar kind to be found in other churches, I 
answer ‘‘ Yes,” in the church of Baldwin Brightwell, Oxon.—kR. D. C. 

WEED ON LAKE. 

[To 1HeE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.’ 
S1r,—Can any of your correspondents tell me how to get rid of a water-weed 
which has choked up a lake at my place? The leaf is circular, like the white 
water-lily, but small, and the flower is a small yeilow one.—ARTHUR 
LYTTELTON-ANNESLEY. 





THE FAIR ISLE SOCK INDUSTRY. 

[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ CountrY LIFE.” ] 
SiR, — From the extreme difficulty of procuring in the shops of 
London or Edinburgh itself even inferior specimens of the beautiful socks 
designed and knitted by hand by the people of Fair Island and the 
Shetlands, I had almost feared that this—one of the few really artistic 
and delightful industries of this country—had all but perished. But I have in 
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the last few days received, 
by the kindness of Mr. 
Cathcart Wason, member 
for the Islands, a set of 
socks which show that 
some of the workers still 
retain the most perfect 
types of the old designs, 
and the taste and judgment 
in the combination of 
colours which made this 
work once famous. In 
fact, I have seen nothing 
so beautifully executed for 
thirty years. As some of 
your readers may not have 
seen these socks, I may 
point out that these de- 
signs and colours are re- 
puted to have been taught 
to the natives of Fair 
Island — by 
Spaniards from the cast- 


shipwrecked 


away ships of the Armada. 
Certainly the reproduction 
of the Spanish crosses in 
multitudes of forms, with 
all the grace of Moorish 
and Arabesque details, 

and the delicate and celicious shades of Oriental—almost Persian 
colouring, make them the most artistic socks ever designed for mortal wear. 
They are also delightfully soft and, for wool, open and cool for tender feet. 
I venture to send you these few lines in the hope that through your columns 
I may stimulate the wish of many to encourage this most original and striking 
industry, which without this encouragement must be doomed to perish. _ I 
may also say that much bad and vulgar designing, and still more detestable 
acrid colouring, are to be found lately in some specimens, and what I wish to 
suggest is that the many friends of Scottish industries should try to bring 
about the maintenance of the oldest, truest, and most artistic designs and 


colouring. —F, A, CHANNING. 


THE ANCIENT CROSS AT STALBRIDGE., 
{To THE Epivor oF **CountrryY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—Knowing your great interest in the visible evidences of ancient English 
life, I think you may consider it worth while to publish the accompanying 
picture of the very ancient cross at Stalbridge in Dorset, a place not far 
from the Somerset border, Stalbridge was an ancient possession of the 
Bishops of Salisbury, granted by Edward VI. to the Duke of Somerset, and 
afterwards in the hands of John Lord Audeley, and of Boyle Earl of Cork. 
Here stands this venerable cross, much dilapidated, and slowly crumbling to 
decay, with features even now almost undistinguishable, and there are various 
opipions as to what the 
subjects are. Including 
its base, the cross rises to 
a height of about 3o0ft., 
and the shaft alone is 
some 12ft. high. It will 
be seen that there is an 
octagonal base of three 
levels, upon which rests 
a square pedestal, with 
small angle pillars, and 
carving in the panels, 
It is thought by some 
that one panel repre- 
sents the Resurrection, 
and that the others have 
reference to the same 
sul ject. The shaft is 
of Handon Hill stone, 
and is 18in. square at 
the bottom. On one 
side, supported upon 
the bracket, is the figure 
seen in the picture, but 
of which I shall not 
attempt to tell you the 
meaning, though some 
aver that it was in- 
tended to represent the 
Saviour. If that be 
so, the artist seems to 
me to have made but a 
poor attempt. The 
canopy above is good, 
The cap resting upon 
the shaft is octagonal, 
and has four shields. 
Above this, again, is 
rich tabernacle work, 
the front panel repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, 
and the same subject 
can be made out on 
one of the other sides. 
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comparatively modern, and 
I think you will agree that 
originally something dif- 
ferent must have been 
there. —VETrusTtUuM, MoNU 
MENTUM. 


A TYPICAL COUNTRY 
INN. 

[To THE Eprror.] 
Sir,—Which is the oldest 
inn in England? Some 
hundreds claim the distinc- 
tion, and it is no easy 
matter to adjudicate be- 
tween them. Mine. host 
of the Red Lion, in the 
village of Chalton, Hants, 
stoutly maintains that his 


) , : ; delightful old home is the 
4 é le is Mee oldest inn in the South of 
ii i j a3 England, and, however 


that may be, it would be 
difficult to find a haven 
more likely to realise a 
traveller's ideal. The thick- 
ness and neatness of the 
thatch guarantee coolness 
in summer and warmth in winter, with perennial dryness to boot. The half- 
timber work is effective, and two of the cosy bedrooms project beyond the 
general line of frontage, and give a very distinctive character to the whole 
building. The cottages 
immediately adjoining 
the inn are in pleasant 
harmony with it, and 
stand grouped together 
on a little green, with 
an old church directly 
opposite. No — better 
halting-place for a tired 
cyclist or wandering 
photographer could well 
be imagined.—F. E. B. 


A VILLAGE DOVE- 
COTE. 

[To THE Eprror.] 
Sik,—I saw ina recent 
number of COUNTRY 
LirE that you repro- 
duced a photograph of 
a dovecote. I am, 
therefore, sending you 
a copy of one I have 
just taken in our village. 
It stands in the grounds 
which once belonged to 


anni SAN 
a certain Duke of Bed- 
ford, and is supposed to 
date back from James I. 
The dovecote will probably be soon pulled down, as some of the land has 
just been let for building.—S. Mary MULLER. 


—_ 


BRACKEN IN GRASS. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Could you inform me how best to eradicate bracken from pasture-land 
without having to use the plough ?—-W. H. NiIcHoLs. 

{There is no method known of eradicating bracken except the ordinary 
laborious ones of digging the same out or of ploughing up and cultivating 
the land. There are two forms of thistle-cutters in the market, which will 
equally well snip off the tops of bracken and leave the grass, but this Coes 
not touch the roots. These, however, require fairly even ground to work 
on.-—Eb. J 


BEECI] HEDGES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountrY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Could you tell me anything about beech hedges? I am positively tired 
of the eternai privet, and even yew, and want a change in the new garden 
which I have just bought. I have heard that the common beech makes a 
capital hedge, but know nothing of its value for this purpose.—X. 

[The beech makes an excellent hedge on dry, shallow, or what the 
country people call a ‘‘ hungry,” soil, and soon gets quite dense. As you are 
probably aware, it retains much of its foliage, though dead—but yet beautiful 
with its warm brown colouring—all through the winter. This winter leafage 
helps to break strong winds. Plant the hedge in autumn, preferably as a 
dividing line in the garden, and get well-rooted trees that have been moved 
yearly in the nursery, so that they lift with plenty of fibres. Once the hedge 
is formed, clip it every year, unless a very high screen is desired. There are 
several beech hedges in the British Isles, the most famous, perhaps, being the 
one at Mickleour, in Scotland. The copper beech is rarely used as a hedge, 
but there is one in the gardens of Ashwellthorpe Hall, Norwich; it is 
138yds. long, 8ft. high, and about 5ft. through. It was planted about 
seventy years ago from seedlings, by the then owner, the Hon. and Rey. R. 
Wilson. The colouring in spring is very beautiful. —ED. ] 
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